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LIVESTOCK FARMERS-THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA’S FARM BUYING POWER 


_—— 


Te CONSTANT FLOW of new wealth from 
crops and livestock into the arteries of com- 
merce and industry is the most important single 
element in a healthy national economy. * Six 
billion dollars, or 30 per cent of the total cash 
farm income, is derived from livestock alone. 
* The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, one at each 
of the four basic livestock markets, cover every 
phase of the production and sale of this tre- 
mendous volume of cattle, hogs, and sheep. 
* The unique and highly specialized service 
of these publications, made possible through 
the combination of strategic location, fre- 
quency of issue and over seventy years of 
experience, has earned for them the support 
and confidence of livestock farmers—the 
backbone of America’s farm buying power. 


THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 


GENERAL OFFICE: UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO DAILY DROVERS JOURNAL @ KANSAS CITY DAILY DROVERS TELEGRAM 
OMAHA DAILY bat aia am ns tent 7. ST. LOUIS DAILY LIVESTOCK REPORTER 
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in a series of ads on 
post-war opportunities 











The question of post-war jobs—especially for returning vet- 
ST 

T erans —is a big one and a live one. It will get more so as the 

war comes nearer its end. 


Our own job security plan for Esso Marketers’ employees now 


in uniform went into operation the day after Pearl Harbor. It has worked so well for 


so long that we want to pass our experience along. 


In general, it is based on the idea that we are saving his place for our fighting man 


while he’s away, whether he volunteered, was drafted, or was called up as a reservist. 


Chief features of the plan are these... 


1. Each employee who has been with us a year or 
longer is given two months’ salary as he enters the 
armed forces. 


2. His dependents receive monthly payments from 
the company while he is away—up to half of his 
former company pay. 


3. Each employee has been assured by letter from 
our company president that his old job—or another 
as good or better—will be waiting for him. Experi- 
ence gained in the Armed Forces may result in 
his immediate advancement. 


* * 


4, His rights in company retirement and benefit 
plans are protected while he is away. 


DETAILS of the plan have been put into a book- 
let which we shall be glad to send you. 

Soon we will announce in this newspaper fur- 
ther plans for making some good new jobs in the 
oil business after the war. 

As we see it today, next to winning the war 
itself, nothing is more important than the matter 


of post-war jobs. 


NOTE: Reprinted above for your interest is the first of a series of messages on post- 
war job opportunities published in newspapers in the eighteen States and District of 
Columbia where Esso Products are marketed. The messages appeared over the signa- 
tures of operating companies affiliated with Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
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A Tribute to “Pete” 


Ir was Ralph L. Peters’ oft-voiced ambition to round out 15 years of editorship of THe Quit before 
asking relief from what was a sacrificial labor of professional and fraternal love. By his untimely death, 
he was cheated of that and other goals which were well within his sight. Yet none would have been 
so quick as he to reject this fact as relatively unimportant, because selfishly personal. What would 
have mattered most in his eyes was the loss of opportunity to advance the interests of the publica- 
tions with which he was associated, the organizations to whose beneficial programs he was committed, 
and the lovely family whose home was his heart’s shrine. 

| So modest and unassuming was he that it was easy, even for those colleagues with whom he 
labored constantly, to accept his achievements casually. The homespun qualities that he evidenced 
—industry, responsibility, loyalty, integrity—were like the straight furrows of the good husbandmen 
among whom he spent the formative years of his life: expected, taken for granted, and noted only by 
contrast. 

“A prodigious worker,” one of his fellows on the Detroit News observed, in a tribute paid to 
“Pete,” whom he held to be “the sort of man you liked to work next; to be in harness with—always 
pulling his share of the load and always willing to pull your share, too, if something came along to 
weaken you.” 





THOSE who strove with him in the long upbuilding of Sigma Delta Chi, through 14 years in the 
senior councils of the fraternity during which he edited THe QuILL, and who responded to his leader- 
ship when he was national president as well, will appreciate the eloquence of that simple tribute, and 
echo it down the years of remembrance. 

It was an anomaly of “Pete’s” career that the more he aspired to be elsewhere, the more in de- 
mand he was in the field he occupied. Apprenticed to journalism as a high school lad in Jackson, 
Ohio, where he later edited the Sun-Journal, he was often tempted to venture into the weekly pub- 
lishing field; but his superiors in metropolitan daily offices, in Columbus and Detroit, found counter- 
attractions for him in more and more responsible positions, in which he ultimately won national atten- 
tion. A superior student at Ohio State university, from which he was graduated in 1926; prominent 
as an editor of campus publications, and winner of the Robert E. Wolfe journalism medal, he looked 
back often and wistfully to the cloister, and would have delighted to teach his profession to eager 
and ambitious youngsters; but the tasks which the world found for him to do were increasingly prac- 
tical rather than theoretical. Indeed, it had to be in his spare time that he found exercise for his in- 
quiring mind and his evangel’s zeal. And it was in the wholesome enterprises of his immediate 
neighborhood in a great city—school, church, Scout troop, club—that he manifested the social con- 
sciousness, and the virtues of friendliness and human understanding, that would have made him con- 
spicuously successful as a “country editor.” 





PERHAPS it was because he changed no whit from the plain pattern of living to which rural Amer- 
ica adheres, that the city where he died sought to break the grip that Detroit held upon him for 17 
years. For it is in the clean blood and the steadfast spirit of the back country that the metropolitan 
centers find sustenance and renewal. | 

As a pioneer in a new and advanced phase of pictorial American journalism, Ralph L. Peters 
won distinction and acquired leadership. As its editor, he made THE QuILt a leading and truly profes- 
sional periodical and himself a person of broad acquaintance and prestige. Unless we err grievously 
in appraising a lamented friend and colleague, his imprint upon the past and his influence upon the 
future will long be observable-—Lee A WHITE. 








EDITOR: Ralph L. Peters. ASSOCIATE EDITORS: George F. Pierrot, Mitchell V. Charnley, Lee A White, Donald CD. Hoover, 
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Death Writes “30” to Career of Editor of Quill 


Dears has written “30” to the career 
of one of the most widely known and 
best-loved men in American journalism. 

Ralph L. Peters, editor of THE QUILL 
since 1931 and affectionately known as 
“Pete” to his fellow members of Sigma 
Delta Chi and to thousands of newspaper- 
men from coast to coast, died in St. John’s 
hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., August 30, fol- 
lowing an emergency appendectomy. Mr. 
Peters, who was rotogravure editor of 
the Detroit News, was in New York on 
business for the News when he was 
stricken. He was operated on August 21 
and apparently was recovering satisfac 
torily when gangrene set in and he suf 
fered a relapse which resulted in his death. 

Born in West Milton, Ohio, September 
1, 1903, “Pete” attended high school at 
Jackson, Ohio; where he had his first 
newspaper experience as school corre- 
spondent for the Jackson Sun-Journal, a 
newspaper which he later edited. In 1922 
he entered Ohio State university where 
he became a member of Sigma Delta Chi 
on December 2, 1924. He held various 
editorial posts on student publications at 
Ohio State and won the Robert E. Wolfe 
Journalism medal for general classroom 
and professional work and thesis. 

During his university career he served 
as campus correspondent for the Colum- 
bus Dispatch and, following his gradua- 
tion in 1926, he became a member of the 
Dispatch editorial staff. In that same year 
he married Martha Mung of Greeneville, 
Ohio, and they became the parents of 
two sons, Philip, now 12 years old, and 
Richard, 9. 

“Pete” joined the editorial staff of the 
Detroit News in 1927 and after serving as 
reporter, feature writer, rewrite man and 
Sunday magazine editor, he was ap 
pointed rotogravure editor in 1936. In 
this post he pioneered in developing a 
combination picture and magazine sec 
tion of a Sunday newspaper and under his 
editorship the Detroit News Pictorial be 
came an outstanding example of this in 
novation in daily journalism. 


In 1929 “Pete” became interested in THE 
Qum. through Franklin M. Reck and 
Martin Klaver who, with other members 
of the American Boy magazine staff in 
Detroit, had produced an issue of the fra- 
ternity’s magazine every two months or 
so for several years. The next year Mr. 
Peters was named acting editor of THE 
Quit and in 1931 he was promoted to 
editor. 

By this time income from THE QUILL 
endowment fund and from subscriptions 
had increased to the point where officers 
of the fraternity were able to put the 
magazine on a monthly basis. But they 
still could not afford to pay the editor 
more than $50 an issue and this sum had 
to cover payments for manuscripts, steno- 
graphic help, postage, art work and en- 
graving. It was the total editorial budget. 
If anything remained it went to the edi- 
tor and was called his “salary.” This ad- 
rangement continued through the depres- 
sion years and was finally increased to 
the sum of $65 a month, of which $55 was 
* ” and $10 was for stenographic 
help. 

Thus the editorship of THE QuILL was 
literally a labor of love. Carrying on the 
correspondence necessary for getting good 
manuscripts for the magazine and attend 
ing to other details of the editorship 
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meant a tremendous amount of work 
which “Pete” handled outside his office 
hours at the Detroit News. But the re 
sults soon were steadily apparent in the 
appearance and content of THE QUILL. 
“Pete’s” editorial genius continued the 
transformation of what had once been 
“just another fraternity magazine” into 
an attractive, readable periodical with a 
professional quality which made it a wel 
come monthly visitor to the desks of 
all newspapermen — publishers, editors, 
Washington correspondents, desk men, 
camera men, cub reporters—and in the 
libraries and reading rooms of the lead- 
ing schools of journalism. Because of this 
professional quality, outstanding writers 
in the field of journalism readily acceded 
to his requests to contribute gratis, ar 
ticles which they could have sold at high 
rates to nationally circulated magazines. 


Orricers of the fraternity have testi 
fied to the fact that THe Qui. under 
“Pete’s” editorship has been a potent fac 
tor in expanding Sigma Delta Chi from 
an undergraduate fraternity, originally 
more honorary than professional in char- 
acter, into a nationwide professional so- 
ciety that is unique among journalistic 
organizations. In addition, many young 
writers and editors won wider recogni 


tion and professional advancement as a 
result of “Pete’s” personal encouragement 
and his publication of their manuscripts 
in THE QUILL. 

In addition to serving the fraternity for 
14 years as editor of its magazine, which 
won for him in 1939 the Wells memorial 
key, awarded annually to a Sigma Delta 
Chi member for outstanding service to 
the organization, Mr. Peters was also hon 
ored by the fraternity in 1937 with elec 
tion to the presidency. At his suggestion 
and under his administration as president 
and as chairman of the executive council 
the next year, two important projects 
were undertaken by the fraternity. One 
was the annual awards for Distinguished 
Service in Journalism with the presen 
tation of bronze medallions and citations 
for outstanding work in the fields of gen 
eral reporting, editorial writing, foreign 
correspondence, Washington correspond 
ence, editorial cartooning, “Courage in 
Journalism” and research in journalism 
The other was the annual designation and 
appropriate marking of an historic site in 
American journalism. As editor of THE 
QuItL, he aided his successors in the pres 
idency in inaugurating both projects and 
in developing them to their present status 
among the most important journalistic 
awards announced each year. 
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The ideal of TRUTH in NEWS marches with America’s armies 





If in the peace to come, the principles of free and untrammelled 
interchange of news is firmly established, would-be war makers 
will be bereft of their most dangerous weapon, for the first act of 


a dictator is to take control of avenues of information 


Associated Press correspondents with the liberating armies are 
everywhere carrying the ideals of TRUTH in NEWS, as they re-estab- 


lish Associated Press bureaus and services in liberated countries 


By AP x Byline of Dependability 
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In GI Journalism, As in the Newspapers Back Home 


“Human Touch” Counts 


By SGT. H. O. DENDURENT 


Managing Editor, Camp Barkeley News 


Bacx home the newspaper readers 
used to like my stories about Butch, the 
little pooch adopted by the boys on the 
police force as mascot. I’ve patted the 
backs of subscribers when they brought 
in contributions of news and I’ve read 
their poetry with understanding sympa- 
thy before rejection. It was the “human 
touch” that counted—back home. 

It’s no different on an Army newspaper. 
The men who read the Camp Barkeley 
News similarly like stories about Corky, 
official dog mascot of the 1851st Unit. The 
soldiers get a pat on the back for con- 
tributions. And they bring in GI poetry, 
which is read and—unlike back home— 
sometimes printed. 

The Camp Barkeley News is an en 
listed man’s newspaper. Lt. Keith L. Lee, 
public relations officer, insists upon keep- 
ing it a newspaper for the enlisted man— 
the man who carries the rifle and digs 
foxholes and gets a new stripe occasion- 
ally for good work. First consideration 
given to news or features for the paper 
is this: Will it interest the enlisted man? 

The News is more informal than a ci- 
vilian paper but like the paper the folks 
read back home it tries to do something 
besides present the straight news. Our 
Army paper attempts to instruct and in- 
form. “The Inquiring Line,” a Camp 
Newspaper Service feature, answers ques- 
tions pertaining to the enlisted man’s life 
in the Army. “Life Savers” gives valu- 
able pointers and tips on training. “Out 
of the Mess Kit” concerns facts and “what- 
nots” on Army chow. “Americana” keeps 
the enlisted man informed as to what’s 
going on outside the Army—how the ci- 
vilians are getting on. “War This Week” 
is an analysis of developments on the va 
rious war fronts. These two features are 
written by Cpl. Eldon Wright, who reads 
everything from routine Army releases to 
the United States News to get his infor 
mation. 


Wue the News has its serious side 
it also has the lighter touch—the enter- 
taining angle—and this predominates al 
though the paper is no “joke box.” 

There’s lots of good GI humor around 
camp—actual happenings that make good 
reading. One of the most popular fea- 
tures in our paper is “Private Patter,” a 
column of interesting yarns about the 
yardbirds themselves. A sample: 

The Officer of the Day stopped a mess 
sergeant as he was carrying a soup kettle 
out of the kitchen. 

“Here you,” he snapped, “give me a 
taste of that!” 

Obediently he was handed a ladle and 
he tasted the liquid. 

“Great Scott!” he roared. “Do you call 
that stuff soup?” 

“No, sir,” responded the sergeant meek 
ly. “That’s dishwater!” 

Soldiers like GI cartoons—instructive 
and humorous. Along instructive lines 
we've printed a series of drawings on the 
General Orders; “Benny the Bungler,” the 
soldier who is forever doing things wrong; 
and editorial cartoons. “Stars & Gripes,” 
drawn by Sgt. Bill Hauenstein, is a reg- 
ular half-page cartoon feature in which 
practically anything and everything is 
humorized from the girl-clerk in the PX 
to the top sergeant or chaplain. Cartoon 
contributions are frequent and sometimes 
tops in Army humor. 

The men in uniform like good pictures 
—pictures of camp life. The War Depart 
ment has a taboo on certain pictures on 
the training program but this doesn’t lim 
it the field for good camera shots. 

Recently we completed a series of pic 
tures on “PX Gals” along with informa- 
tion as to color of hair and eyes, age and 
marital status. The soldiers enjoyed this 
and they are still enjoying the “cheese- 
cake”—pictures of bare-legged glamour 
girls of which there are one or two a week 
in the News. Most Army newspapers 





letters beginning: “Greetings.” 


is in the height of his glory. 





Tre author of this report on G.I. journalism is a product of that 
rapidly disappearing period when practically all of his chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi at Kansas State college, Manhattan, wore 
corduroy pants and worked their way through college. 
Harold O. Dendurent, graduated from Kansas State in 1934, 
became editor of the Johnson (Kan.) Pioneer, the Goodland (Kan.) 
Daily News, managing editor of the Manhattan (Kan.) Morning 
Chronicle for one year, and of the Manhattan Mercury for seven 
and one-half years before receipt of one of those well known 


Dendurent was greeted into the infantry in March, 1942, and 
assigned six months later to public relations where he says he 
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carry “cheesecake”—for no purpose other 
than to give the soldiers some pin-up girls 
and barracks beauties. 


Lixe the paper back home we get let 
ters to the editor in which soldiers let off 
steam. Our GI poetry collection, all con 
tributed, has piled up until we now could 
easily fill several pages of our newspaper 
We manage to use at least one “good” 
poem each week. 

We put the Army “Slanguage” into the 
paper. It’s tiresome calling them soldiers 
all the time so they’re referred to many 
times as sad sacks, goldbricks, wolves, 
yardbirds, “youse guys” and GI’s. 

We go out and talk to the men—find out 
what they are thinking about. We inter 
view them and get their names in the 
paper. Some recent interviews: “How 
soon do you think the war will be over?” 
“How is your family using its allotment 
money?” “What type of USO shows do 
you prefer?” 

The men are informed as to what’s go 
ing on at the camp theaters, the service 
club, the USO clubs. Latest books re 
ceived at the camp library are reviewed 
Recently we devoted considerable space 
to a review of a book on how to play 
poker. Keeping in mind that practically 
all men are interested in sports, the News 
carries a full page of camp sports stories 
and pictures each week. 

We try to get as many camp units rep 
resented in the news columns as possible 
Make-up of the newspaper is important 
We attempt to present the news and pic 
tures in the most interesting manner—in 
other words make the newspaper read 
able. On the back page of the paper we 
leave space so that the paper can be ad 
dressed, then folded and mailed home 
by the soldiers. 

My crack at Army journalism has been 
an opportunity I wouldn’t have wanted 
to miss. Working in the public relations 
branch, helping to build and maintain 
Army morale, has been an unusual and 
satisfying experience. But sometimes I 
wonder just how Butch, the pooch, is get 
ting along back home with the boys at 
the police station. 








I “Published” the News 


In a Nazi Prison Camp 


By LARRY ALLEN 


Associated Press War Correspondent 


In Nazi Germany, there is no freedom 
of life or of the press 

Her millions of soldiers and peoples and 
those of the vast occupied areas know 
only what vitriolic, sharp-tongued Reichs 
minister for Propaganda Paul Josef Goeb 
bels tells them—and that isn’t anything 
that comes within miles of the truth. 

The press of Germany and occupied 
countries is the most rigidly controlled 
and censored in the world—and if any 
editor even hints at what he might know 
is the true picture of the military situa 
tion, his head soon is resting upon the 
executioner’s block. 

There are, in Germany, people who 
listen to Allied news broadcasts—but not 
for long. So tight is the net woven by 
Gestapo Chief Heinrich Himmler that in 
the month of May the German news 
papers announced the “exemplary” exe- 
cutions of 20 men and women who wanted 
to know the real news 


Tus was one of the reasons why I, as 
an Associated Press war correspondent 
and prisoner of the Nazis, fought to pre- 
sent the news in the American way not 
only to prisoners of war but for the in 
formation of Germans and Poles who un 
derstood enough English to know that my 
news picture was entirely different from 
that painted by the Nazis 

In prisoner of war camps for officers 
known, as Oflag 64 in the Polish Corridor 


near Posen (Poznan), I fashioned full-size 
news bulletin boards out of Red Cross 
boxes. 

Across the top of each I printed the 
letters: “THE ASSOCIATED PRESS.” 

Then I pasted together sheets of plain 
writing paper supplied through the Ger- 
man canteen and made full-sheets the 
size of a frontpage of a New York news- 


per. 

I would then “lay-out” the sheet in the 
same form as a big city newspaper and 
writing with pen and ink, filled the whole 
sheet with news. 


EBacu bulletin board carried streamer 
headlines which I laboriously printed in 
varying sizes, according to the play the 
news of the day merited. 

I got the news for these boards by read- 
ing and translating German newspapers 
and magazines. To get up-to-the-minute 
war news, I would persuade the Germans 
to turn on the Radio Berlin war com- 
muniques and newscasts each afternoon. 
These came to prisoners over a loud- 
speaker inside the barbed wire of the 
prison camp, but the radio itself was con- 
trolled from the office of the German 
Kommandantur outside the camp. 

As the whole world knows, the news 
situation for at least the last year has 
definitely been on the Allied side. 

So I would take from the German news- 
papers and radiocasts some obscure but 








Larry ALLEN, AP war correspondent, was captured by the 
Ralians at Tobruk, September 13, 1942, and subsequently taken 
to an Italian prison camp at Chieti. After 20 months in German 
and Italian prisons. Allen is back in the United States. 

One of the stories which brought Allen the Pulitzer Prize for 


Nazi planes. Allen also was aboard the Galatea. a light cruiser. 
when she was torpedoed in December. 1941. He traveled 125.000 
miles with the British Mediterranean fleet and survived in all 











Larry Allen 


highly significant passing admission of a 
great German withdrawal on the Eastern 
Front and splash that upon my news bul 
letin boards in headlines. 

I did that because that was the news 
—and not German counter-attacks and 
the so-called German resistance which 
the German newspapers and radios were 
required to emphasize. 


Ir didn’t look good to the German camp 
officials to see bulletin boards displayed 
in conspicuous places with such headlines 
as “Germans Retreat All Along Eastern 
Front”; “Germans Driven Out of Tarno 
pol”; “Germans Admit Big Russian 
Gains.” 

In April, the mayor of a nearby Polish 
village and high Nazi officials visited our 
prison camp. 

They saw and read these glaring head 
lines. 

The mayor remarked to the German 
camp commandant that “I didn’t know so 
much was happening to the German army 
in Russland.” 

The Germans warned me of severe pun- 
ishment if I persisted. I proved to them 
that all the things I published were only 
facts admitted by German High Command 
war communiques. 


Bur the difference was that I presented 
them in the American way, so that people 
could know them immediately without 
trying to mentally plow through long 
dissertations upon “strategic withdraw 
als” and “disengagements from action.” 

The Germans didn’t like it but I was 
only doing my job. 

Then, on Saturday, May 6, I again 
badgered the Germans for my release as 
a non-combatant, civilian newspaperman 
I had done that every day since my cap 
ture 20 months before. 

The German camp captain replied ab 
ruptly: 

“You are going home Monday, and 
we're glad to get rid of you. You are a 
disturbing influence.” 

I assured him the feeling was mutual 
—and on June 6 I arrived back in the 
United States of America—where there is 
not only a free and intelligent press, but 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
I saw much of Germany on my way out 

freedom. 


The Allied band of steel is steadily clos 
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“The Marines Have Landed—” 


By SGT. BRYAN PUTMAN 
U. S. M. C. Combat Correspondent 


Guam, MARIANAS ISLANDS—(De- 
layed)—Marines made an almost perfect 
amphibious landing on Guam today un- 
der cover of one of the heaviest naval and 
aerial barrages in the history of the Pa 
cific war. 

The front lines are some 400 yards from 
the dugout where I’m writing this story. 


_ It now is two hours and 10 minutes since 


the assault waves crossed the coral reefs 
of this strategic island which the Japanese 
have held since December 11, 1941. 

I came ashore with a reconnaissance 
party which was headed by a lieutenant 
colonel and a major, both from New Or 
leans. We left our transport at 6:20 a. m. 
and went to a sub-chaser which was act- 
ing as a control ship for the assault waves. 

American planes bombed and strafed 
the beaches and high ground without op 
position, setting many fires and blowing 
up beach installations. Dive bombers hit 
a fuel dump about 6:30 and a huge smoke 
ring drifted lazily into the sky as the 
dump blazed. 

Warships stood off in the harbor and 
blazed away at the beaches until almost 
H-hour, which was 8:30. About 7:15 the 
amphibian tractors loaded with first wave 
Marines jockeyed into position about our 
sub-chaser, waiting for the word to go in. 


THe barrage was lifted just before the 
“amph tracs” crawled across the coral and 
onto the beach. They met very little mor- 
tar or artillery fire. Planes are swarming 
overhead, but we don’t even have to look 
up to know that they are ours. The Japs 
haven’t put a plane in the sky. 

Our reconnaissance party left the sub 
chaser at 8:45 in an amphibian landing 





A NEWSPAPER reporter in civilian life is inclined to believe 
that he is working “under fire” when the city editor, standing 
behind him as he writes “hot” copy near deadline, tears short 
takes from his typewriter almost as fast as the reporter puts a 


period to a sentence. 


Combat reporters coming back from World War IL along 
with many other war correspondents, will be able to disillusion 
any homefront colleagues who still cling to that thought. 

Among them is Sgt. Bryan Putman, U. S. Marine Corps com- 
bat correspondent of Baton Rouge, La., formerly of the New 
Orleans bureau of United Press and a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi at Louisiana State university, whose original copy is repro- 
duced on the cover of this issue of The Quill in recognition of 
these men who write “under fire.” 

Sergeant Putman became a casualty while he wrote. 








craft kuown as a “duck.” In our party 
were radio and telephone men, two mili 
tary policemen, a master technical ser 
geant from the engineers, a lieutenant 
from the reconnaissance. company, and 
myself. 

We had clear sailing until we were 
about 1,000 yards from the beach. Then 
it came. A mortar hit in the water about 
50 feet from our duck but we suffered no 
casualties. 

One of the M.P.’s yelled that he had 
been hit; found that it was a small piece 
of coral which clouted him on his cart- 
ridge belt without breaking the skin. 

Another mortar shell dropped close by, 
kicking up spray and sheets of water. 
Two others whizzed by right over our 
heads. 


Tue lieutenant colonel, a ruddy man 
with a booming voice, yelled out, “Pretty 


close, eh, fellows?” We crowded down 
farther into the boat. 

Our duck ran onto the coral about 200 
yards from shore and we made it the rest 
of the way without further opposition 

Jumping out, we dove into shell holes 
and revetments that had been made by 
the shelling. A sniper opened up and 
kept us pinned down for about half an 
hour. A flame thrower was brought up 
and the firing stopped. 

We ran and crawled along the beach to 

. (At this point a note was inserted 
by Capt. Raymond Henri, Marine public 
relations officer, stating that Putman was 
wounded. As Sergeant Putman was 
writing this story, a Jap mortar shell 
landed in the message center where he 
was working. He was wounded and three 
Marines were killed. Sergeant Putman 
was evacuated to a hospital ship.) 





ing upon Nazi Germany from the West, 
East, and South—and the feeder lines for 
her war machines are dwindling. 


GerMany now appears to be dipping 
deep into her reserves of oil, steel, muni 
tions ond food that she had managed to 
hold fairly well for nearly five years of 
this war. Allied bombings have devel- 
oped into the biggest headache for those 
who run the Nazi supply systems. 

It took me nine days and nine nights to 
get out of my prison camp in the Polish 
Corridor to Marseilles and I know there’s 
a lot Nazi Germany doesn’t have any 
more. 

The Allies have done some of the most 
magnificent bombing of this war in their 
attacks on the war production plants and 
factories of the greater Reich, but from 
what I saw, Germany is by no means 
knocked out, and we still have a tough 
fight ahead. 

From my train window and in walks 
around the streets of the various cities 
at which my two German guards stopped 
and arranged the next lap of my repatri- 
ation journey, it was easy to see that the 
Allies have been doing a great job in 
wiping out production units. 
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So much so that the Germans have 
been forced to constantly shift war fac 
tories, putting many operations under- 
ground and under extremely heavy cam 
ouflage. When you consider their millions 
of slave labor, you can understand how 
they can do these things despite bomb 
damage. 

I went, among others, through the cities 
of Posen—biggest supply center for Ger- 
many’s armies on the eastern front; 
Regensburg, Augsburg, Stuttgart, Mu 
nich, Salzburg, Innsbruck, Dresden, Lissa, 
Gorlitz, and Leipzig. In addition, I got a 
look at the cities in France from Mul- 
housen through Dijon and Lyon down to 
Marseilles. 

I got it all because my two stupid Ger 
man guards didn’t know the fastest route 
to get me where I was going—and so I got 
a long, last look at Germany. 

In all of these cities, Allied bombs have 
wiped seemingly important areas clean. 
The city of Munich is especially hard hit. 
All the factories near the railroad tracks 
have been wiped out; damage in the busi- 
ness and residential areas of the city is 
extensive. The great SOUTH railroad 
station is destroyed. 

But the amazing thing was that every- 
where I passed, trains were running and 


so far as I could tell, on time, thanks to 
hasty repairs by slave labor. 


Wuite Allied bombers are hitting at 
the source of supply, Germany’s press is 
raving over the “unneutral and unfriend 
ly” attitudes of countries that have given 
her much material in the past. Turkey’s 
action in cutting off chrome shipments is 
particularly bitterly assailed, and the 
Westward push of the Russian armies has 
virtually eliminated the Reich’s sources 
of manganese. 

Germany’s long practice of putting the 
“squeeze” on occupied European coun 
tries also is undergoing forced changes as 
more and more territory is liberated by 
the Allied armies. Her food supply situ 
ation is definitely on the downgrade—and 
rationing now in Germany for the civilian 
population is down to an irreducible min 
imum. 

Germany’s mainstay in food is potatoes 
and when I left the Reich a month ago, 
the bad news had just been handed to 
the German people that production was 
off 4,000,000 tons. 

That means potatoes, like everything 
else, are getting less and less in Nazi 
Germany—under attack from three sides 
—and getting a plastering from the top. 
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“I Contfess’— But It May Be Libel 


So Beware of ‘Prisoner Tells All” 
Until It’s a Matter of Court Record! 


By WALTER STEIGLEMAN 


‘— Tennessee mountaineers who 
probably seldom read a newspaper may 
force the press to revise its practices in 
printing confessions obtained by arrest- 
ing officers. 

The men, Freeman and Raymond Mc 
Nabb, 25-year-old twin brothers, and a 
20-year-old cousin, Benjamin McNabb, 
never got beyond the fourth grade in 
school and never were more than 25 miles 
from their settlement home until brought 
into the United States court for the East 
District of Tennessee on a charge of fa 
tally shooting a “revenooer.” But their 
case has snarled federal criminal 


pro 
cedure with states certain to be affected 
and with judicial notice served on news 
papers, seldom on very firm legal ground 


in printing confessions, to 
greater caution. 

The McNabbs were found guilty of sec 
ond degree murder and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit upheld 
their convictions and 45-year sentences. 
The United States Supreme Court re- 
versed the verdict on the ground that 
their confessions, the crux of the govern- 
ment’s case, should not have been ad 
mitted into evidence. (McNabb et al v. 
United States, 63 S. Ct. 608.) 

The brothers were detained in a bar- 
ren cell for 14 hours and then “for two 
days subjected to unremitting question- 
ing by numerous officers.” A confession 
was obtained from Benjamin after five or 
six hours of continuous questioning. 
Failure to arraign the defendants “prompt- 
ly” or “forthwith” the Supreme Court 
held, was a “plain disregard of the duty 
enjoined by Congress upon federal law 
officers.” 


exert even 


THe Court, however, left unsettled just 
what is to be construed as a “reasonable” 
time between arrest and arraignment. In- 
ferior courts, in applying the ruling of 
the highest tribunal, adopted widely di- 
vergent opinions as to what is “promptly” 
and “forthwith.” Some judges threw out 
cases in which defendants were taken be- 
fore committing magistrates within three 
hours after their arrests; others, by infer- 
ence, concluded that seven to ten hours 
were not unreasonable delays. Some of 
the dismissed defendants had re-enacted 
the crimes or disclosed the hiding place of 
burglary loot. One defendant, accused of 
espionage and treason, was freed because 
he had been held six hours without ar- 
raignment. 

In recounting that legislation requiring 
prompt arraignment appears on the stat- 
ute books of nearly every state, the Su 
preme Court, by implication, directed 
state courts to follow the principle enun- 
ciated in the McNabb decision. Failure to 
do so raises the question of a defendant’s 
constitutional rights with a possible writ 
of certiorari to carry the case into federal 
courts. 

The National Sheriff's Association, at 
its last convention, was told by its retir- 
ing president, William S. Souter, of Cedar 
Point, Ohio, that a sheriff or his deputy 
may be liable to a civil suit for false ar- 
rest if the time element resulted in the 
release of a prisoner. 

If, as President Souter fears, peace offi- 
cers may be liable for false arrest where 
arraignment has not been prompt, the 
position of newspapers which printed con- 
fessions obtained while the prisoner was 
in custody, is admittedly insecure. Con- 





rience in which to learn.” 


from Washington.” 





&6 

I MAY be the only person in America excited about the 
McNabb case but ! think it carries a genuine warning for news- 
papers,” says Walter Steigleman (Wisconsin Professional), au- 
thor of this timely contribution to the literature of the legal 
aspects of journalism. “Until four years ago when I started 
making a real study of libel and began writing on it for legal 
and academic journals, I was just as ignorant on the subject as 
any newspaperman although I had 18 years of actual expe- 


That experience included eight years with the Associated 
Press, work on newspapers in New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, Pa., and graduate study and 
an assistantship in the school of journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin. His articles have appeared in some 50 general 
magazines, also in quarterlies and academic journals, and he 
has ghosted a book on historical personalities. 

At present he is doing a daily radio commentary for the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs but “like everyone 
else here, I am looking forward to the day when I can get away 








Walter Steigleman 


fessions given out by investigating o1 
arresting officers always have been dan 
gerous until such statements come to the 
attention of the court. Bench and bar 
generally frown upon such newspape1 
practice although widely followed. At 
least one jurisdiction—Texas—holds to 
the view that a confession even from a 
district attorney is not privileged on the 
theory that while prosecutors may in 
their discretion take a confession they are 
not required by law to do so. (Caller 
Times Pub. Co. v. Chandler, 130 S. W. 2d 
853 (1939). The Michigan Supreme Court, 
although not passing upon this point, by 
inference, suggested it might hold to the 
same view (Sherwood v. Evening News 
Association, 256 Mich. 318 (1931). 


A, NEWSPAPER’S principal defense to 
a libel suit growing out of a judicial pro 
ceeding is qualified privilege. But if a 
judge dismisses a case on the precedent 
of the McNabb decision has the confes 
sion ever been part of the record? In 
many jurisdictions, it seems likely on the 
basis of available decisions, that the con 
fession would not be considered as hav 
ing come to the attention of the court 
Deprived of the defense of qualified priv 
ilege, the newspaper must rely on the de 
fense of truth published with good mo 
tives and for justifiable ends. But the 
newspaper would have to prove the ac 
tual charge, not merely that it was stated 
by an arresting officer. 

Peace officers to set their own minds at 
rest and with little thought of easing the 
uncertainties of the press, have sought 
further clarification of the Supreme 
Court’s views. Press associations and 
newspapers hailed the recent decision of 
the high court in the case of James P 
Mitchell, so-called society burglar, as re 
versing the McNabb ruling. (United 
States v. Mitchell, 64 S. Ct. 504 (1944). 

The Court sustained the conviction of 
Mitchell although his arraignment came 
eight days after his arrest. During that 
time, Mitchell consented to a search of his 
home and aided police officers in check 
ing some 30 burglaries. 

The Mitchell decision, widely called a 
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A Landlubber Edits a Newspaper 
On a Trans-Atlantic Troopship 


By LT. A. W. QUATTROCHI 
Public Relations Officer, A.A.F. 


CConcananc pleasure with business is 
how I describe my lot on a big Army 
troop transport which recently carried us 
across the pond. 

The paraphrase suited me because I was 
made editor of the ship newspaper for the 
voyage. Nothing unusual about that, I'll 
grant, but there’s a story which I’d like 
to pass on to the trade—be it GLI. or ci 
vilian journalism. 

It was all part of the program that we 
special services officers had begun to plan 
shortly before the gang plank had waved 
goodbye to embarking soldiers. The idea 
won a quick endorsement from the senior 
chaplain, who headed the morale and ac 
tivity committee, and the transport com 
mander, a lieutenant colonel. 

A ship newspaper, it was decided, 
would serve as an excellent agency of 
good will, information, and entertainment. 
Call it public relations, if you will, but 
the paper would serve these purposes and 
go far in lightening the load for a jam 
packed cargo of combat-bound soldiers 
whose appetite for news, entertainment, 
and activity was heightened beyond de 
scription. 


Tue motivation was there and there 
remained only the process of acquiring 
the material and organization necessary 
for operation. This we accomplished in 
short time, setting up shop in a corner 
of the ship’s orderly room and earmarking 
a supply of mimeograph stock and sten 
cils, a typewriter, a duplicating machine, 
and making other necessary arrange- 
ments. We then turned our attention to 
organization and operation needs. Round 
ing up a staff of five people, including 
two Red Cross workers, a cartoonist, and 
two enlisted men, we set our course about 
the same time as the ship captain was 
launching his on the waters. 

Policy agreed upon at the outset was: 

(1) to publish news which would not 
affect security. 

(2) to publish news which would be 
of information and comfort to all the men 
stuffed into the many crowded compart 
ments below. 

The first point, of course, was to insure 
conformity to instructions and regulations 
covering such troop movements; the sec- 





Lt. August W. Quattrochi in a foxhole 
somewhere in France. 


ond, the slant, i.e., to aim at G.I. Joe ex 
periencing the curtain-raising act of his 
adventure into the combat zone. 
Christened the Bilge Bunk, the publi 
cation made its debut on the second day 
out. Designed in a simple two-column 





wie author of this story of an un- 
usual serviceman’s newspaper enlisted 
in the Army Air Corps after his gradu- 
ation from Kent State University (Kent. 
Ohio) school of journalism in February. 
1942. In school he was sports editor of 
the Kent Stater, student daily; assistant 
director of the university news bureau 
and founder of Jargon, the journalism 
school’s house organ. He did part-time 
work on the Cleveland News and was 
vice-president of Chi Phi, which he helped 
organize as a local professional journal- 
istic fraternity to be the nucleus for an 
eventual Sigma Delta Chi chapter. He is 
now assistant public relations officer for 
the Ninth Air Force Engineer Command, 
somewhere in France. 


format, the first issue featured an edi 
torial calling for cooperation from all pas 
sengers in observing the ship’s general 
orders, a story outlining the program of 
entertainment planned for the voyage, 
and the first of a series of interviews of 
prominent passengers, this one being of 
Allen Jenkins, movie star, who was taking 
a USO Camp Show unit over. 


For the next nine days, the Bilge Bunk 
made the rounds of the ship. Each issue 
proved more popular as the voyage pro 
gressed. As the limited paper supply en 
tailed a controlled circulation based on a 
pro rata distribution among the various 
decks and compartments, the demand far 
exceeded the supply and the paper 
changed hands many times and attracted 
crowds to ship bulletin boards when it 
was posted. 

High on the publication’s reader-interest 
list was the news round-up column, a 
daily summary of news from the war and 
home fronts compiled from the ship radio 
The baseball results, incidentally, were 
most in demand by home-front readers 

Another Bilge Bunk favorite was a car 
icature series labled “Shipmates” drawn 
by Lt. Ben D. Allen, C.E., who has a long 
newspaper art background and is the hus 
band of Gladys Parker, creator of “Flap 
per Fanny” and other comic charac 
ters. He spotlighted various personalities 
aboard with his stylus-portraits. 

Other outstanding features of the Bilge 
Bunk during its short but eventful life 
were a column describing life below, 
written by a woman Red Cross worker; 
articles instructing men on mail censor 
ship; and a guest column by Herb Finne 
gan, sports columnist for the Boston 
American, who was on his way to a battle 
front assignment. 

The Bilge Bunk may not have been 
noted in the ship’s log for the voyage, but 
in my book it was a definite success. It 
accomplished its morale objectives and 
helped make the journey more pleasant 
and understandable. To the troop trans 
port commander, it proved to be a help 
ing hand in emphasizing ship discipline 
in a more informal tone. To me, it pro 
vided the voyage’s biggest kick—outside 
of hitting pay dirt and seeing a boat-load 
of soldiers dressed in full kit marching off 
to war. 

Volume two is coming up on our way 
back home to the states. Don’t miss it! 





test case of the McNabb ruling, must be 
read, however, with caution. In fact, ‘the 
Court plainly said: “We adhere to that 
(McNabb) decision and to the views on 
which it was based.” But it added that 
“the foundations for application of the 
McNabb doctrine are totally lacking in 
this (Mitchell) case.” The Court held, in 
effect, that while Mitchell had been held 
too long before arraignment, the fact that 
his confession was made immediately 
after his arrest and that he had consented 
to the search and to helping police officers 
with their check helped validate his 
statement. Absence of coercion or “strong 
arm” methods apparently was the Court’s 
criterion. 
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Despite newspaper accounts of the 
Mitchell case, it appears, then, that it was 
not an actual test of the McNabb doc 
trine. The most that can be said for it 
probably is the interpretation of Solicitor 
General Fahy who saw it as being “more 
liberal than the McNabb decision gen 
erally has been construed to be.” 

But as far as newspapers are concerned, 
the situation seems right back where it 
was. Courts are continuing to throw out 
cases where arraignment has been “un 
reasonably” delayed. In those cases, that 
still leaves an uncertain judicial construc 
tion to be placed upon printed confessions 
growing out of them. 

Reporters generally seem unaware that 


most confessions they use are printed on 
their papers’ own responsibility because 
the work of the police department is ad 
ministrative rather than judicial. In the 
past, a fortunate combination of luck and 
the average person’s ignorance of his le 
gal rights has kept many newspapers out 
of trouble. But that combination of cir 
cumstances may not always hold when 
such precedents as the McNabb decision 


awaken defendants to their full legal 
rights. 
All that adds up to one caution—a re 


porter must be wary of printing confes 
sions until those statements in some ac 
ceptable judicial manner actually become 
a part of the court proceedings. 
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“I've Been Workin’ on th’ Railroads!” 


By MARTHA B. KING 
Staff of the Chicago Sun 


Winnie prizes seems to come easily 
to Charles Werner, Chicago Sun editorial 
cartoonist, who topped his capturing a 
Pulitzer prize in 1938 by being given the 
Sigma Delta Chi award for outstanding 
editorial cartooning in 1943. Back in his 
high school days, he won himself an extra 
two weeks’ vacation—for executing a 
mule-eared mural of his high school prin 
cipal. 

He turned to more serious cartooning 
in 1930, when he became staff artist (du- 
ties: sweeping out the office) of the 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader and Press. 

Later, during his first year as a full- 
time cartoonist for the Daily Oklahoman, 
he entered the 1938 Pulitzer Prize com- 
petition, submitting a scathing sketch en- 
titled “Nomination for 1938.” Based on 
Czechoslovakia’s ultimate fate at the 
hands of the Men of Munich, Werner’s 
cartoon portrayed a Nobel Peace Prize 
award surmounting a grave marked 
Czechoslovakia. The sketch was honest, 
simple, artfully executed—and put the 
1938 Pulitzer Prize award right on ice. 

An interesting sidelight on this partic- 
ular cartoon is that on Christmas Day, 
1938, Walter Harrison, the managing edi 
tor of the Daily Oklahoman, remarked 
that as a Christmas gift he hoped all 
Werner’s cartoons in the Oklahoman 
would be reproduced elsewhere during 
the coming year. 

“I couldn’t wish you anything nicer, 
could I?” asked Mr. Harrison. 

“Yes,” said Werner, “you could wish 
me a Pulitzer Prize.” 

“You expect too much,” Harrison re- 
plied. “You can’t hope to win that award 
for 10 years yet. You're still a cub.” 
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Bur Werner was the youngest man ever 
to win the Pulitzer award. 

That was the real beginning of his ca 
reer as a political cartoonist. Since then 
Werner has twice won honorable mention 
for National Safety Council cartoons. 
Now chief political cartoonist for the Chi 
cago Sun, he is vice-president of the Chi- 
cago chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

A firm believer that too few cartoonists 
really know enough about world affairs 
to enable them to exploit the full possi 
bilities of editorial cartooning, Werner 
spends much of his time in pursuit of 
that knowledge. He studied literature at 
Oklahoma City university; still takes spe- 
cial courses at Northwestern university, 
concentrating on history and economics 
in order to understand all the issues in 
volved in the current news. 

As to ideas, he is convinced that car- 
toons of approbation are rarely if ever 
successful, explaining: “A cartoon must 
criticize, point out the weaknesses rather 
than the laudatory points in a given situ- 
ation. Ridicule is the most potent force 
at our command. Cartoons can be benign, 
or impartial, but laughter must always 
predominate at someone’s expense. How- 
ever, I should like to point out that I do 
not for an instant believe that the ven- 
omous type of humor is the right kind, 
but rather defeats the purpose of a car 
toon. ‘Keep it clean.’” 


WerNER arrives at his office early in 
the morning and attempts to pick up the 
important news of the day as a subject 
for his day’s work. When once he hits 
upon the weakness of a situation he be- 
gins to try to put his thoughts into picture 
form—using familiar scenes or quotations 
to tie up his thoughts. 

“It’s the outside reading which often- 
times furnishes the analogy for cartoons,” 
he says. 









Capturing the Pulitzer Prize in 1938 and the Sigma Delta Chi 





Cartoon that won the Sigm 





Charles Werner 


After making preliminary “roughs” to 
determine the composition of the cartoon, 
Werner takes this rough idea to the edi- 
torial conference, where it is passed on 
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Chi Award in 1943 Makes Charles Werner of the Chicago Sun 
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| the Sigma Delta Chi Award 


by the members of the editorial board. 
When asked if editors or writers gave him 
ideas, Werner replied that quite a few 


come this way, but he prefers to think 
up his own ideas. 

“Few editors or writers think in terms 
of pictures, and to illustrate some of these 
ideas would entail a full day’s work draw- 
ing in all of the figures and labels,” he 
added. 

Werner married Eloise Robertson in 
1938. They have one son, David Charles. 


Tue cartoonist’s hobbies include play 
ing golf (he was runner-up in the Okla- 
homa amateur four years ago) .. . do 
ing watercolors ... hunting .. . fishing 





Just Tinkerin’ 


flies). He 
cook, and burns up plenty of ration points 
experimenting with new concoctions. He 
eats three or four double chocolate sun 
daes at a sitting. 

His ambitions are modest. 
merely like to be the 


(he makes his own likes to 


He'd 
best cartoonist in 
the world some day. His pet peeve is 
people who say: “Is that ALL you have 
to do—only ONE cartoon a day?” 





Serct. JOSEPH N. WEILER (Marquette '40) 
was last reported Somewhere in England 
with the U. S. Army. 





What About 


By ERNEST L. OWEN 


Ons of the unsolved problems in com- 
munications today is the relationship be- 
tween radio and the newspaper. It is one 
that is increasing with the introduction 
of FM radio, which promises to dominate 
the broadcasting field within a very few 
years after the close of the war. It is also 
one to which progressive publishers of 
all daily newspapers and the larger week 
lies are giving intensive study and about 
which they are asking certain questions. 
The purpose of this article is to try to 
answer some of these questions, so far as 
our present knowledge of the problem 
permits. 

“Will the influence of newspapers fade 
in the postwar era because of the develop- 
ment of FM radio?” 

It is doubtful if newspapers will lose 
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FM Radio? 


any of their effectiveness, even with the 
tremendous competition which will be 
offered by FM radio, if newspaper man 
agement keeps pace with the times. Un 
questionably newspapers will have to im 
prove their facilities and greatly raise 
their standard of printing in order to cope 
with the many new developments, of 
which FM radio is one. It is safe to 
predict the postwar newspaper will be 
printed on newsprint of about the same 
degree of quality as now used in roto 
gravure printing. Cuts will undoubtedly 
have a finer screen, and the pictures will 
reproduce to a clearness similar to that of 
present magazine illustrations. 
Newspapers of today have reached an 
all-time high in reader interest. A recent 
continuing study of newspaper reading 
showed an increase of 21 per cent in edi- 
torial reading as compared with prewar 
levels, 43 per cent greater reading of po- 


Ernest L. OWEN, author of this in 
formative article, is publisher of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. Mr. 
Owen has studied the impact of the 
radio on the newspaper for a long time 
and, as chairman of the modern develop- 
ments committee of the New York State 
Publishers association, has been in a 
peculiarly favorable position to examine 
and forecast the relationship of FM radio 
and the newspaper. 





litical columnists, and 27 per cent greater 
attention paid to letters-to-the-editor. Cir 
culations are also at an all-time high de 
spite restrictions necessary because of the 
newsprint shortage—which proves that in 
spite of severe competition from the pres 
ent AM broadcasting, newspapers are 
steadily going ahead. 


Rapio has definitely cut into news- 
paper advertising revenue. The new FM 
radio will undoubtedly cut in more, and 
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that is the principal argument why pub- 
lishers should definitely get into the FM 
business after the war. 

“Will newspaper management dominate 
the FM field?” 

The large percentage of newspapers 
have been a success since the field was 
weeded down to a point where a small 
city had but one newspaper and larger 
cities one to about each 100,000 popula- 
tion. If publishers could survive through 
the elimination period of “too many news- 
papers,” why can they not get in on the 
ground floor of FM radio and survive 
through the same methods? Certainly 
newspapers have the organization, the 
capital, and the public relations to pro 
ceed in an intelligent manner to conduct 
a radio station. The only preventive in 
the past has been the fact that the FCC 
frowned on newspaper ownership of ra- 
dio stations. Now the rules have been 
changed and the government says there 
will be no further discrimination. 


N EwsPaPER people must make up 
their minds what plan they are going to 
follow in relation to radio. The first 
would be to jump in at the bell, get a li 
cense, establish an FM station, and wade 
in regardless of the severe competition 
they would encounter. The other is to 
sit back and let the little fellows who may 
license many stations with small capital 
tear at each others’ throats until they are 
practically exhausted; then the newspaper 
managements could step in, consolidate 
them, and perhaps have a money-making 
proposition. The latter is about what 
newspaper operators have done in the 
case of newspapers. It was not uncom 
mon in the recent past to have as many 
as four daily newspapers in a city of un 
der 50,000 population. 

“What is FM radio?” 

I quote the definition of FM radio as 
given by FCC Chairman James L. Fly: 

“Frequency modulation is of age and 
it has come to stay. Without a doubt it 
will have a place of ever-increasing im- 
portance in American broadcasting. No 
one of us can stop it. FM is another radio 
service. It may be said to be a supple 
mentary service or an alternative service, 
but, much more important, it is a higher 
quality radio service to remind us of the 
simple basic factors of great lessening of 
interference and of the high fidelity pos- 
sibilities offered by this great invention. 

“FM stands today on the threshold of 
as tremendous a development as did the 
AM in the 1920’s—perhaps a much greater 
development and a faster rate of growth. 
Five hundred thousand receivers were 
placed in operation between the time of 
the commercializing of frequency modu- 
lation and the freeze orders. That we are 
going ahead with FM is certain.” 

“Is FM costly to install?” 

FM stations will undoubtedly be estab- 
lished in the postwar period in communi- 
ties which have never even dreamed of a 
local AM station. This is due to two rea- 
sons, the first being that it will be com- 
paratively easy to find a place on the 
band where there will be no interference 
from other stations, and in a city the size 
of Syracuse it is possible to have more 
than thirty stations without any one in- 
terfering with the others. 


Tue second reason is the comparatively 
low cost of installing an FM station. To 
cover a small area, say from twenty-seven 
to thirty miles in range, a 250- to 500-watt 
transmitter would be sufficient. A station 
with this power would cost approximate- 
ly $12,000 to $15,000 to install completely. 


KANSAS STATE MEMORIAL FUND 
HONORS MAJOR GEORGE T. HART 


A UNIT of the journalism memorial 
fund at Kansas State college for Maj. 
George T. Hart, a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, who was killed in the European the- 
ater in February, 1943, has been estab- 
lished by relatives and friends. The fund, 
started by Lt. Hillier Krieghbaum of the 
United States Naval Reserve, formerly on 
the faculty of Kansas State, will be used 
after the war to help students in journal- 
ism there or as an annual award for work 
well done by a Kansas State student or 
any Kansas journalism student. Another 
possibility suggested by Krieghbaum is a 
sectional prize for the Midwestern states 
in which Major Hart worked—Kansas, 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

Major Hart was born in Junction City, 
Kan., July 15, 1916. He attended high 
school at Phillipsburg, Kan., and entered 
Kansas State College in 1933. He was 
graduated from the college with a de- 
gree in industrial journalism in 1937. He 
was a prominent and outstanding stu 
dent, his college record including mem- 
bership in Sigma Phi Epsilon, Student 
Council, Sigma Delta Chi, Scabbard and 
Blade, Blue Key, YMCA cabinet, Glee 
Club and Who’s Who in American Col- 
leges and Universities. He was editor of 
the 1936 All-American Royal Purple, col- 
lege yearbook, and was business man- 
ager of the 1936-37 Collegian. 

Following his graduation Hart was em 
ployed in turn by the El Dorado (Kan.) 
Times, the Hastings (Neb.) Tribune, the 
Manhattan (Kan.) Morning Chronicle 
and the Topeka (Kan.) State Journal. 
He was managing editor of the Morning 
Chronicle in 1938 and was telegraph edi- 
tor of the Journal in 1939. 


In the fall of 1939, he left the State 
Journal to go to Iowa State college as an 
instructor and graduate student in techni- 
cal journalism. He returned to Manhat 





Maj. George T. Hart 


tan, Kan., the following spring for a tem 
porary appointment as instructor in jour- 
nalism for one semester. He returned to 
Ames in the summer of 1940 but in Octo 
ber, 1940, was called to active R.O.T.C. 
duty and was assigned to teach military 
science and tactics at Kansas State. 

His last assignment there kept him on 
the campus until June, 1941, when he was 
transferred to the Bureau of Public Rela 
tions of the War Department in Washing 
ton. He was promoted to the rank of cap 
tain in March, 1942, and to the rank of 
major late in 1942 following his gradua 
tion from the Staff and Command school! 
at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. 





Naturally the cost would vary somewhat, 
depending on the distance the antenna 
was placed from the transmitter. The 
ideal antenna should be approximately 
500 feet above sea level, but it would be 
possible to erect one of 200 feet height on 
a hill or on a tall building which would 
probably suffice. This, however, would 
have to be determined after careful study 
by a radio engineer. A station of 1,000- 
watt power covering a range of from 
thirty-two to forty miles would cost ap- 
proximately $15,000 to $20,000, and a 50,- 
000-watt station, which would have a 
range of from sixty miles up, would cost 
more than $100,000. 

“What will be the cost of operation?” 

The General Electric company esti- 
mates the cost of operating a 250-watt 
FM station at as little as $5,500 per year; 
a 1,000-watt station at $9,500 per year. 
We are informed that a 50,000-watt sta- 
tion operated by the Zenith Radio corpo- 
ration in Chicago costs approximately 
$45,000 a year to operate. This is an ex- 
ceptionally high grade station and has a 
reputation for fine programs. 

The low cost of establishing a smail 
250-watt FM station naturally means it 
will be easy for many to get into the radio 
business. Electrical manufacturers will 
undoubtedly sell the equipment on time 


payments; so an ambitious man could 
count on installing a station with as little 
as $5,000 in cash, and he could install a 
large station with possibly $50,000 in cash. 
The first figure would just about repre 
sent the cost of a linotype in a newspaper 
plant; the second would not begin to pay 
for a perfecting newspaper press. 

That publishers are taking FM radio 
very seriously is evidenced by the fact 
that many have already filed their appli- 
cations with the FCC for licenses, while 
others are scurrying about buying up AM 
stations in the belief it will give them a 
better entree into the future FM field. It 
is pretty safe to predict that newspapers 
of the future will either own or be close 
ly allied with FM radio, even though they 
try to cover only the area in which they 
circulate. It may not be profitable at first, 
but should pay dividends in the long run. 
Students of journalism should combine 
with their studies radio script writing and 
radio diction. It probably will prove of 
great advantage to them in the postwar 
period. 





Henry O. E.xrns, professional member of 
the Syracuse chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
is in his 51st year as editor of the Steuben 
Courier, published at Bath, Steuben Coun 
ty, N. Y. 
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We’re Doing a Job for Uncle Samuel Now, But.. . 
“We're Still Newsmen” 


By LT. CLAUDE C. RAMSEY 


S omewsere IN THE SOUTHWEST 
PACIFIC—What about the forgotten 
newspaperman? 

The reporter of two years ago who is a 
navigator; the desk man who is a combat 
engineer; the rewrite man now a battalion 
sergeant major and the ex-sports writer 
who is a naval petty officer. Yes, what 
about these men of the news profession 
who have become just plain, ordinary 
servicemen? How will they fit into the 
journalism world when they return to 
civilian life? 

True, the same question may confront 
the staff men on the various Yank edi- 
tions, the Stars & Stripes writers, the 
Marine combat correspondents and the 
Navy press relations men. But they, at 
least, have their teeth in the profes 
sion; their connections have not been so 
completely severed. They, deservingly 
enough, have been lucky. 

It’s not an easy job for a G. I. to get 
himself placed in an army press relations 
job. As proof of that point I’ll revert to 
the personal example of how I didn’t end 
up in press relations work. About three 
years ago when I believed two years with 
United Press had dried my journalistic 
ears, I read in THE QuiLt about openings 
for correspondents in the Marines. And 
in four months, so the article said, a 
newsman could be wearing sergeant’s 
stripes, sitting around one of the larger 
cities writing entertaining little yarns 
about the Leatherneck recruits. Prompt- 
ly, I batted off an airmail letter to the 
major in New Orleans, mentioned in the 
story. He answered promptly. I wasn’t in 
his territory, please write to San Fran- 
cisco. I did. There the correspondence 
ended. 


Some months later came Dec. 7, which 
was followed the next day by a letter 
from Denver's local draft board No. 11 
asking me kindly to report in two weeks 
for a physical. The same day a wire ar- 
rived from the San Francisco marine of.- 
fice asking me to report to the Denver 
recruiting station. I did. I filled in all 
the blanks. I stripped and the sea-weary 
old commander took one look at my 125 
pounds and said “Son, you ought to be 
in a hospital instead of the Marines.” 

Physically speaking, the Army took a 
more lenient view. So did the Navy— 
only the naval ensign took the attitude 
that this was more of a fighting than a 
writing war. So in January, 1942, I re 
ported to an Army reception center and 
started looking for my round hole in 
which to fit. 

At the personnel interview I told of 
working on a weekly newspaper, men- 
tioned editing all sorts of college publi 
cations, failed to impress the private first 
class with the reputation of the Univer 
sity of Missouri school of journalism, gave 
glowing accounts of my versatility with 
U.P. and finally broke down and men 
tioned that once when a 17-year-old office 
boy I’d punched teletype machines for 
A.P. That did it. I was classified an Army 
teletype operator. 

After a trainride to Ft. Monmouth an 
other classification interview was in store. 
This is the most interviewingest Army in 
U. S. history, I’m sure. This time I 
omitted all reference to teletype machines 
and the personnel sergeant couldn’t figure 
out how I happened to be placed in the 
signal corps. To him I was really a square 
peg. He put me with all the other under- 
weight misfits in the “message center 





Pacific. 





“T WAS born 25 years ago on a farm in West Virginia with 
a hungry look on my face,” confesses Lt. Claude C. Ramsey 
(Missouri ‘39). “I left the farm but kept the look. At 19 I received 
my first tangible reward as a newsman—a portable typewriter 
given in lieu of cash by the owner of a West Virginia weekly 
who went broke running for Congress. Graduated from Morris 
Harvey college, Charleston, W. Va., in 1938, the next year I 
got a bachelor of journalism degree from the University of Mis- 
souri where I joined Sigma Delta Chi, serving the last semester 
as chapter secretary and co-editor of Showme, the humor mag- 
azine. Then followed two years with the United Press in Kansas 
City and Denver, after which Uncle Sam put his finger on me. 
I find I liked United Press better. 

“Believe the journalism world could stand some work sim- 
plification, as advocated by A. H. Mogensen, consultant for 
Lockheed Aircraft. Predict that one of the best newsmen of the 
50s will be Yank’s hard-working T/Sgt. Dave Richardson.” He 
should know, because for many months he was staff correspond- 
end for that army magazine in Australia, where he attended a 
U. S. Army Officers Candidate School. At present he is a staff 
officer on GHQ signal section somewhere in the Southwest 
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school.” The heavier misfits went into 
pole line construction. I insisted I was 
good press relations material. 
“See your company commander,” ad 
vised the sergeant with a malicious grin 
I did and he detailed me to publish a 
company paper weekly. 


For 13 weeks I wrote up every pickup 
made by the 200 odd rookies of Co. A 
4th Bn. Meantime, from the message cen 
ter school I edged myself into a related 
field of routing and handling traffic of 
army messages. 

Then I had an idea! Any message whose 
contents are made public must be thor 
oughly rewritten (paraphrased is the 
Army term) before it is released. That 
made it simple. Obviously, the very spot 
for me was in Washington rewriting all 
those hot messages from Batdan. The 
signal corps took a poor view of that, too 
—probably thinking I'd read too much 
about the women-men ratio in Washing 
ton. 

Then came a little trip to a western port 
of embarkation, followed by an unevent 
ful Pacific cruise. I slept on a pile of 
potatoes at night and helped put out an 
8- to 12-page mimeograph paper during 
the day. The potatoes and readers were 
equally unharmed by my activities. 

Upon hitting Australia, I picked up a 
months’ old copy of Newsweek and saw 
that Hartzell Spence was to start publi 
cation of an army newspaper called Yank 
I became a sort of string man for the 
next few months. I pleaded, wrote, 
sweated and bribed in an effort to get a 
full-time assignment. I even volunteered 
to go to New Guinea, hoping to get such 
good material in the jungle that Yank 
would get out those orders. The signal 
corps, however, thought I would be more 
useful where I was. So it just got to the 
point where I was driven to apply for 
officers’ training. 


Two weeks after arriving at officers 
candidate school in an Australian bush 
camp I got a reassuring letter from 
Spence (by this time an Army major) 
that I was being transferred to Yank. It 
was either quit school (and none of my 
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friends would believe that as no one 
quits the school, although quite a per 
centage is asked to resign), or give up 
any ideas of Yank. The solution was 
simple. Just graduate, become a second 
lieutenant and get a good job as public 
relations officer, escorting the correspond- 
ents about and censoring their stuff. 

When we graduated we were inter 
viewed again. The officer who interviewed 
me apparently didn’t know the Army had 
a press relations section but he thought 
I’d make a good man to work on a traffic 
desk. I hope I am. That, in brief, is how 
the Army took the corners off one news- 
paperman to make him fit into a round 
hole. 

Now there’s no particular future in 
this work during peace time. So, God and 
United Press willing, it'll be back to press 
association work for me. From one angle 
I may not be as good a newsman as when 
I left. From an over-all view, I'll prob- 


ably be better. 


My job calls for supression of analyti- 
cal thought which goes against the grain 
of a news man. We can’t go down to the 
pub and have a couple of beers while we 
discuss the priority message that just ar- 
rived from Washington. We must not 
even think avout the implications of a 
message going to a forward tactical unit. 
It’s a violation even to quote a phrase 
from a message. These self-imposed re 
strictions are a bit difficult sometimes for 
a newsman. 


But the other side more than balances. 
There’s satisfaction in receiving a mes- 
sage and seeing that it reaches its desti- 
nation thousands of miles away—all in 
a few minutes. Maybe it will mean our 
bombers will be able to intercept an 
enemy convoy. Perhaps it orders recon- 
naissance of enemy installations for a 
pending operation: or it may be a routine 
troop movement. But if that message gets 
through in time for necessary action, well, 
you get the same satisfaction you do 
when you beat a rival news agency on a 
banner story. Most newsmen are ac- 
quainted with the teletype circuits of the 
press associations and the tiring task of 
filing one of those wires from a main bu- 
reau. That job of wire filing compares in 
many ways to the work of a signal corps 
duty officer in a higher headquarters who 
must copyread and route all traffic over 
the army’s own complex communications 
system. The greatest difference is that a 
wire filer may be forgiven for a slip-up; 
the duty officer may be court martialled. 
But despite all the differences, such jobs 
do help to keep the ex-newsman in the 
hum of things. 


However, the greatest benefit for a 
newsman comes not from doing a specific 
job but from just being a part of the 
Army. No matter how broad your back- 
ground or how liberal your education 
there’s something about serving in the 
army (especially as a private) that adds 
a little something to your knowledge of 
mankind. Pull down two weeks of kitchen 
police and latrine duty for 14 hours a 
day; work side-by-side with a man who 
is “bucking for a discharge”; bid some of 
your pals goodbye as they go into com- 
bat areas and in a few weeks learn of 
their death; spend two years overseas in 
a foreign country—it all increases your 
knowledge of the world and its people 
because the army reduces them to the 
least common denominator. You prob- 
ably become a slightly bigger man but, in 
spite of it all, you’re still a newsman. 


McCarty Is Second SDX 
Charter Member to Head 
Indianapolis Newspaper 


Win the election of C. Walter Mc- 
Carty as president and general manager 
of the Indianapolis News, two charter 
members of Sigma Delta Chi now head 
Indianapolis newspapers. Mr. McCarty 
was a charter member of the Indiana 
University chapter, while Eugene C. Pul- 
liam, SDX founder member at DePauw 
University, is the owner and publisher of 
the Indianapolis Star, morning contem- 
porary of the evening News, since last 
April. 

Mr. McCarty (better known to his 
newspaper friends as “Mickey”) started 
on the News as a night police reporter in 
September, 1914. He takes over the duties 
formerly held by Richard Fairbanks, who 
died last July 20. 

Born in Washington, Ind., May 30, 1892, 
“Mickey” began his journalistic career as 
a youngster by carrying a newspaper 
route and by writing high school notes for 
the Washington Democrat while he was a 


C. Walter McCarty 


student in the Washington high school 
from which he was graduated in 1910. 

He entered Indiana university in 1911 
and while in college was a charter mem- 
ber of the Indiana chapter of SDX, vice- 
president of the Indiana Union, manager 
of the university glee club and editor-in- 
chief of the Indiana Daily Student, oldest 
daily campus publication in America. 
After leaving the university he took a 
summer vacation job with the Indian 
apolis bureau of the Associated Press and 
a short time later joined the staff of the 
Indianapolis News. 

After covering every “run” on the pa- 
per, he was named city editor in 1926 and 
later was made assistant managing editor. 
Promoted to managing editor in 1934, he 
was made assistant general manager and 
executive editor in July, 1944. On Sep- 
tember 25 he was elected president and 
general manager. 

In addition to his long service in the 
newspaper field, Mr. McCarty has been 
president of the Indiana Association of 
the Associated Press and the Indianapolis 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 








Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 20% 
tax. 


Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 
eral 20% tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
MARKETED—REVISED—CRITICIZED 


BILL RUTLEDGE 
6877 Yeager Place, Hollywood, 28, Calif. 
mz 4 








Save Future and Back Copies 


of The QUILL 





in this attractive and sturdy container! 
Printed in two colors, it is worthy of 
any library. Title appears on both 
front and backbone, as illustrated. Ca- 
pacity—five complete years of The 
QUILL . . . and gummed labels to in- 
dicate volume are included. 

Get this handy file immediately and 
preserve your copies of The QUILL, 
for only FIFTY CENTS, postpaid. 
Remittance must accompany order. 
(Postage stamps accepted.) 


Order from— 
The QUILL 


35 E. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Vincent A. Davis, Jr. 


A DISCOVERY 23 years old may be 
the cause of surprising expansion in the 
newspaper business. 

After the war is over, one story in 
English in one number of Qui. might 
make good sense to a Frenchman and at 
the same time get a quick reaction from 
a Swede or Arab. In all countries men 
would get the same thought from those 
English words. 

QuILL would then be a printed voice of 
experience for newsmen everywhere, and 
its suggestions, theories and ideas would 
be public property in China and Brazil 
as well as in California and New York. 

That is—if the writing in Qui. ever 
takes the form of Basic English! 

Basic English, part discovery and part 
invention of Ivor Armstrong Richards and 
Charles Kay Ogden, is not a new lan- 
guage to be put into competition with 
the 1700 languages we now have. It is 
a second language, made up of 850 Eng- 
lish words. It will “get across” almost 
any idea we make use of today. 

Today, 500,000,000 persons make use of 
English. Almost the same number have a 
Chinese tongue. Other languages are: 
Russian, 120,000,000 German, 100,000,000; 
Spanish, 100,000,000; Japanese, 80,000,000 
(before the war) ; French, 75,000,000; Can- 
tonese, 60,000,000; Bengali, 60,000,000; 
Italian, 50,000,000; and Portuguese, 50,- 
000,000. 

A simple language to make possible an 
exchange of ideas among all nations 
would be a short cut to education, a help 
to industry and government. Basic Eng- 
lish seems to be the answer. 

In English, an educated man has the 
use of 20,000 words in his talk. In com- 
mon everyday use are 8,000 words, and 
a 3-year-old baby gives out with 2,000 
words in its bright sayings. So an 850- 
word language makes a tongue for Moth- 
er Earth, one almost more simple than 
necessary. 

A person of any language will get a 
reading knowledge of Basic English in 
60 hours, and in a month will go through 
the printed works of Basic (Shaw, Ste- 
venson, Swift, Tolstoy, Poe, Shakespeare 
and the New Testament) without error. 
This simple learning of a different lan- 
guage will make for an exchange of ideas 
in anv business . . . and that is the pur- 
pose of Basic English. 
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With the 850 words in common use go 
another 100 words for science, 50 words 
for business, 100 words for poetry and 
50 words for the Bible. Newsmen might 
not have enough “trade” words under 
the present system, but another 100 words 
made up for newspaper purposes would 
do the trick. 

To say in Basic English what you have 
to say, you have the use of only 18 “op- 
eration” words: come, get, give, go, keep, 
let, make, put, seem, take, be, do, have, 
say, see, send, may and will. The use 
of these “operation” words with up, over, 
in, off, to, by and a few others will make 
for more beautiful prose than would 
seem possible. 

Basic English words are not all simple 
words. For example, you may say, “The 
development of the complex structure of 
the organization gives responsible repre- 
sentatives a chance to make use of their 
theories of good government.” 

Or, for another example, this time in 
relation to religion: 

“Our Father in heaven, may your name 
be kept holy. Let your kingdom come. 
Let your pleasure be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth. Give us this day bread for 
our needs. And make us free of our 
debts, as we have made those free who 
are in debt to us. And let us not be put 
to the test, but keep us safe from the 
Evil One.” 

(Newsmen will be happy with the 
Basic English rule that makes use of 
“un” no crime at any time). 

But why make English the base for 
a new language? Because all thoughts 
can be said in English in 850 words. It 
would take 2,000 words to make a basic 
language of French or Spanish, and many 
more for, say, German or Japanese. 

Comes peace, Americans may get to 
work and put out trade papers in Basic 
English that will go to every country. 
Persons of many tongues may put into 
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Basic English May Prove 
Boon to Postwar Press 


writing what newspapers, or sciences, or 
businesses in their parts are doing, and 
Man’s train of thought may be given a 
longer track on which to go to greater 
things. 

Some language like Basic will let the 
minds of man get together as these minds 
will have to do if great airships are to 
go between nations having different lan 
guages. Requests for weather knowledge 
have to have an answer. 

The Quit. of tomorrow may be a com 
plete change from the Quit of today in 
other respects. With new ways of getting 
copy from place to place, with new ways 
of printing, with an air transport system 
across the waters, QUILL may some day 
be seen in places that today have no 
knowledge of it. 

Because of Basic English, newsmen 
doing their work in any nation may put 
a question to a businessman about pres 
ent conditions, and get an answer that 
makes sense... all in English. That 
businessman, who today would be at : 
loss to make out a single statement in 
the Emporia Gazette, would “say it in 
Basic!” 

Anyone with a healthy mind will see 
that Basic English may be of much value 
when peace comes and education gets on 
with its teaching. 

(Note: This story has all been done in 
Basic English. No protests, please—the 
writing of Basic English is not the natural 
thing now, but will become automatic 
with experience.) 


Wayne Garp (Grinnell professional), 
an editorial writer on the Dallas News, 
has sold to Republic Productions the mo 
tion picture rights to his biography of 
Sam Bass, famous brigand and train rob 
ber of the seventies, which Houghton 
Mifflin Company published in 1936. 





Wuue considerable has been written of late concerning the 
possibilities of Basic English, not so much has been written 
of its possible effects on the press. The present article, written 
by Vincent A. Davis, Jr., is devoted to the latter theme. Fittingly 
enough, he has written the article entirely in Basic English. 

Vince Davis was graduated from the University of Kansas 
in 1939. While in school he became a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity: was managing editor of 
the Sour Owl and associate editor of the Daily Kansan. He 
worked summers on the Emporia Gazette. 

Following graduation, he was successively city editor of the 
Fort Scott Daily Tribune; director of publicity for the College of 
Emporia and night police reporter for the Milwaukee Journal. 
He went into the Army in March, 1942, contracted TB and spent 
162 months in Army hospitals. Honorably discharged. he sitill 
spends most of his time in bed but is now doing some radio 


work, writing, and reading. 
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Postmaster (A Newspaperman Once) 


Now Publishes Servicemen’s ‘‘Paper”’ 


By DAN ALBRECHT 


W uen Roswell S. Richards (Wiscon 
sin ’28) and his father, S. Earle Richards, 
disposed of their weekly paper, the Monti 
cello (Wis.) Messenger at several years 
ago, Roswell decided that he was prob- 
ably through with active newspaper 
work. As he settled into his new duties 
as Monticello postmaster, Roswell’s news- 
hunting instincts dulled a bit and he got 
so he could almost hear the village fire 
bell ring without wanting to dash down 
the street and cover the story. 

Then came the war. For a time, things 
went on about as before. More and more 
Monticello young men streamed off to the 
training camps. They included practical- 
ly all the unattached lads who used to 
gather at the village garage and hash 
over the University of Wisconsin’s ath- 
letic fortunes (Monticello is only 35 miles 
from Madison), the relative merits of the 
Cubs and White Sox, and other favorite 
topics. Richards wrote regularly to 8 or 
10 of his friends who had gone into serv- 
ice and it was while he was pounding out 
a letter to one of the boys last summer 
that the idea occurred to him—why not 
publish a mimeographed paper every 
month or so that would keep the home 
town boys in touch with each other and 
with events in Monticello? 

His first step was to assemble a page or 
so of gossipy notes about boys in the 
service and send them, in a mimeo- 
graphed letter, to 15 acquaintances. Their 
response was enthusiastic and he then 
proceeded to expand his publication to 
its present format, six legal-size pages of 
single-spaced typewritten material. Rich 
ards called his brain-child the Monticello 
Drizzle, he says, because that happened 
to be the first name that came to his 
mind. His subscription terms are: one 
letter per month from each recipient of 
the Drizzle who is in uniform. He doesn’t 
hold strictly to that rule, however, be 
cause 25 or 30 letters between issues give 
him all the material he needs. 


From its modest start, the Drizzle has 
grown until it now has a circulation of 
225, an impressive figure when one real- 
izes that the village of Monticello at the 
last census had just 714 residents. Many 
of the Army and Navy subscribers, of 
course, are from the nearby rural area 
but they are all regarded as home-town- 
ers. In addition to the copies sent to men 
in uniform, about 25 or 30 go to former 
Monticello residents who are now in 
other cities and others to families of the 
young men now in Uncle Sam’s employ. 

“The Drizzle is made up almost entirely 
of letters written by Monticello boys all 
over the world,” Richards explains. “In 
this way, by writing to me, they can ex- 
change greetings, experiences and wise- 
cracks. Because war furnishes so much 
tragedy, I strive to make the Drizzle 
chatty and cheering, stressing the humor- 
ous side of things. I try to conduct it as if 
all the boys were seated right around me 
in a big family circle and we were swap- 
ping yarns with each other. To promote 
this spirit of good fun and kidding among 
the service men, I interject personal com- 
ments throughout. I try to present the 





Roswell S. Richards 





Tus entertaining account of how a 
newspaperman, turned postmaster, is 
using his journalistic talents to do his 
bit for the war effort and help build 
morale in the armed forces was written 
by Dan Albrecht, a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Elkhart (Ind.) Daily 
Truth, He and Richards were class- 
mates and SDX brothers at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





stuff as humorously as I can so that the 
boys will get some chuckles out of it, but 
I confess I often fall considerably short 
of my objective. 

“No matter how often the boys write 
to me, nearly all of them mention in every 
letter how grateful they are for the 
Drizzle and what a swell idea they think 
it is. One of the nicest and simplest little 
tributes I have ever received was this 
from Vincent Gerry, a paratrooper last 
heard from in England: ‘God bless all the 
boys and Roz.’” 


Ricuarps’ news training and his years 
of experience as editor of a country week- 
ly—he helped his father to get out the 
sheet even while he was a student at 
Wisconsin—show clearly in his handling 
of material for the Drizzle. It’s not hard 
to believe that readers regard the Drizzle, 
with its infectious chit-chat and constant 
recollections of happier days, as some 
thing just as good as, if not actually bet- 
ter than, a letter from home. When he 
started his publication, Richards expected 
to finance it himself. He reports now, 
however, that it is self-supporting through 
contributions from various Monticello cit- 
izens. He has also acquired a volunteer 
staff, consisting of two girls who address 





WHO -WHAT-WHERE 


Dr. LAuRENCE R. Campsett (Northwestern 
Professional ’37) has resigned as news edi 
tor of the Wall Street Journal’s Pacific 
Coast edition to accept an associate pro 
fessorship at Temple University’s depart- 
ment of journalism which is now aug 
menting its staff to expand its postwar 
program. Formerly editorial assistant on 
The Rotarian, Dr. Campbell is co-author 
of two textbooks. He has taught at North- 
western, Illinois, and California. While 
with the Wall Street Journal, he also 
wrote book reviews for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Emi J. Bracky (Marquette ’30) has been 
appointed managing editor of Jobber 
Topics magazine by the Irving-Cloud Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. He joined the 
firm after serving for two years as a staff 
sergeant in the United States Marine 
Corps from which he was honorably dis 
charged last July. Blacky was formerly 
connected with the Wisconsin Truck Own 
ers association and Wisconsin Petroleum 
association as editor of their magazines, 
and served for 10 years as editor of a 
feed trade merchandising paper. 


Word has been received from Paul H. 
Wakefield, 1464 Middle, Wabash, Indiana, 
that Ropert E. Wakerretp (DePauw ’41) 
has been missing in action since April 10, 
1942. 


D. J. Wettenkamp (Northwestern ’31), 
assistant secretary and director of publi 
cations for the Washington National In 
surance company at Evanston, IIl., has 
been named chairman of the press com 
mittee of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers conference, Chicago. The confer- 
ence comprises 125 accident and health 
insurance companies. 


LEONARD “VreTrrRaATE (Michigan State °40), 
former associate editor of the Michigan 
Farmer, recently became news editor of 
the Chilton Publications (Automotive 
and Aviation Industries, Commercial Car 
Journal and Motor Age) in Detroit. 


Genaro A. Fiorez (Wisconsin ’29), is 
president of the Visual Training Corp. in 
Detroit, Mich., which for the last 12 years 
has been specializing in the production of 
visual training aids. For the last two 
years, the organization has been produc 
ing visual training aids for the U. S 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 


Rosert S. Gamzey (Colorado ’32), staff 
member of the Denver Post for 11 years, 
is now editing the Intermountain Jewish 
News and is a partner in the Max Gold 
berg Advertising Agency in Denver. 








the envelopes, another who cuts the 
mimeograph stencils, a boy who runs 
them off on the mimeographing machine 
and a boy who folds and inserts them in 
the envelopes. 

Obviously, the Drizzle takes up a lot 
of Richards’ time, but he doesn’t talk 
about building morale or doing his bit 
for the war effort. He’s just trying to 
make sure that a lot of boys from a green 
little village in the hills of southern Wis 
consin get a regular consignment of that 
remarkable antidote called News From 
Home. And it’s as certain as tomorrow’s 
sunrise that those boys won’t soon forget 
it 
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Killed in Action 





Harold H. Shafer, Jr. 


Harold M. Shafer, Jr. (Stanford ’42) was 
killed in the New Hebrides on April 9 
while leading a squadron of U.S.M.C. 
Corsairs. “Shafe,” who had spent the sum- 
mer of 1941 on the editorial staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor, was editor of 
the Stanford Daily in his senior year. Up- 
on graduation he went into naval avia- 
tion and became a squadron leader short- 
ly after completing his training at United 
States airfields. 
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GOLD STARS 


Capt. WiLL1AM W. HENTHORNE (Iowa 42) 
was killed in action at Myitkyina, Burma, 
June 15, 1944. Capt Henthorne reported 
at Fort Benning, Ga., immediately after 
graduation, later served as map instructor 
at the infantry school there, and took a 
four months course in Chinese at Yale 
before going to India. He was married to 
Mary E. Bickel at McGregor, Ia., Dec. 5, 
1943, shortly before going overseas, where 
he was attached to the 5307th Composite 
Unit. 


Lieut. Stantey H. Kocu, USNR (Mon- 
tana °36), who had survived three sep 
arate ship torpedoings, was killed while 
commanding an LST during the invasion 
of France. Lieut. Koch, a native of Mis- 
soula, Mont., where his wife and son now 
reside, was in charge of publicity for the 
Portland Cement Association at Atlanta, 
Ga., for five years previous to his enlist 
ment in the navy in June, 1942. 


Lt. Myron Minnick (Southern California 
42) of the United States Marine Corps 
was killed in action in the South Pacific 
theater of war during the recent battles on 
Saipan. After receiving his marine train- 
ing and commission at Quantico Minnick 
went to Camp Pendleton where he was 
promoted to the rank of first lieutenant. 
At Southern California Minnick was 
given the reporting award of Sigma Delta 
Chi in his sophomore year and in 1940 he 
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The Prisoners of 


Bataan 
By Capt. C. E. Chunn 
Like Europe’s countless starving 
hordes 


We're chained. And yet, unchained; 
Still, bound, but prisoners with swords. 
Our freedom is maintained. 


Although a concentration camp. 

Our jail is barred with vines, 

The dank, dark dungeon’s musty damp 
With jungle smell combines. 


“Why are we fighting, great god Mars, 
In bramble called Bataan?” 

“You’re fighting other people’s wars. 
What has man done to man?” 


For causes noble like the ones 

When warriors, besieged, 

Opposed the fiercely hamm’ring guns, 
Mowed down the foe like weeds. 


Encircled remnants bled and died 
At Vicksburg, Carthage, Tyre, 
As fearless as a tiger dyed 

With flick’ring shadowed fire. 


The Alcazar, the Alamo, 

Verdun, Peking, Lucknow, 

At Yorktown, Metz, Sevastopol— 
Their heroes showed us how 


To die. Condemned heroes we, 
Macbeth-like, curse our fate. 

We wait and wait impatiently 

For help which comes . . . Too late? 


We're fed on figures like machines 
Which add and take away 

But what we want is food and means: 
Some fighting men TODAY! 


EPILOGUE 


“. .. If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields.” 


(Eprror’s Note: The above poem was 
written by Capt. Chunn before the fall 
of Bataan. He sent it by mail to his 
parents in Jonesboro, Ark., the letter 
left beleaguered Bataan by submarine 
and later was transferred to a freighter. 
The freighter was sunk. A destroyer 
subsequently discovered a mail bag 
floating in the sea and in this way 
Capt. Chunn’s letter and the poem 
reached his parents. It came to THE 
Quit through Lieut. Harry Heath, Jr., 
and Dean Kenneth E. Olson, of the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. Capt. Chunn, a 
member of the Northwestern Univer 
sity chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, re- 
ceived his master’s degree in journal- 
ism from Northwestern in 1939. A re- 
serve officer, he was called to duty 
Dec. 15, 1940, as a first lieutenant of 
the Philippine Scouts. He was pro- 
moted to captain during the fighting on 
Bataan and is today a prisoner of the 
Japs.) 











was voted the outstanding man student in 
journalism. He worked from desk editor 
to the position of editor of the Trojan, 
student daily, in 1941-42. He was also Los 
Angeles Times campus correspondent. 
Attending the university as a scholarship 
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Killed in France 





Tom Treanor 


Tom Treanor, initiated as a professional 
member of Sigma Delta Chi by the South- 
ern California chapter in April, 1944, has 
been killed on the road to Paris. He was 
a war correspondent for the Los Angeles 
Times and the National Broadcasting 
company. Treanor’s death was announced 
from France by John MacVane, another 
NBC reporter there, who said the jeep in 
which Treanor was riding was run over 
by an American tank. 

A native of Los Angeles, his reportorial 
work began on the old Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Express in 1930 and later he worked 
on Oakland (Calif.) and Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
papers. He joined the Times staff in 1933. 
He leaves a widow and three children. 





student, he was a three-time Apolliad 
winner for his outstanding creative writ 
ing. 

Capt. Eucene M. Key (Southern Method 
ist °37) was awarded the Navy Cross, 
highest award given naval personnel, ex 
cept for the Congressional Medal of Hon 
or, posthumously. Posthumous awards of 
the Purple Heart, a Presidential Citation 
for the First Marine division; the Amer 
ican Defense medal and the Asiatic-Pa 
cific campaign medal all were recently 
made to Captain Key, who was killed dur 
ing an attack on Japanese forces on Tu 
lagi, Solomon Islands, August 7, 1942. 


Lieut. Co.. Rosert S. Brown (Ohio State 
Professional ’38), once editor of the Co 
lumbus (O.) Citizen, who was killed in 
a plane crash August 1, 1944, has been 
awarded the Legion of Merit posthumous 
ly, the War Department has announced 
At the time of his death the public rela 
tions officer was on a confidential mission 
for Lieutenant General Somervell. 


Lieut. Georce GorpoN ALForD (Washing 
ton & Lee 42) was killed when a B-26 
medium bomber of which he was pilot 
crashed near Sioux City, Iowa, in a night 
combat training flight on January 25, 1944 
He had been stationed at the Dodge City 
(Kan.) army air field. Lieut. Alford had 
been an advertising salesman for the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune, of 
which his father, Eugene L. Alford, is the 


publisher. 
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New President of AASDJ 





F. S. Siebert 


Dr. Frederick S. Siebert (Wisconsin 
23), director of the school of journalism, 
is the 1944-45 president of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism, succeeding Prof. Chilton 
R. Bush (Wisconsin ’25), head of the di- 
vision of journalism at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


SERVING UNCLE SAM 


T/4 James L. Asucrarr (Missouri °42), 
writing to THe Quiit from “somewhere in 
India,” reports that the sudden transfor 
mation from a school of journalism grad- 
uate to soldier offered little opportunity 
for practical journalistic experience, but 
unlimited possibilities for “making new 
friends and having amazing experiences.” 


Luman Mitter (Kansas State °38), editor 
of the Belleville (Kan.) Telescope, has 
been commissioned an ensign in the 
United States Naval Reserve and assigned 
for indoctrination training. Miller is a 
brother of Cart P. Mrizer, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal’s Pacific Coast edi- 
tion and former national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Two other brothers, 
Mere M., and A. Q., Jr., and their pub- 
lisher-father, A. Q. Miter of Salina, Kan., 
also are members of Sigma Delta Chi. 








Lieut. Victor I. Mrnanan, Jr., somewhere 
in Italy, crawled out of his haystack after 
a night of sleep and was happily chewing 
a K ration breakfast when a German 
lieutenant crawled sleepily out of an ad- 
joining haystack, surrendered, and had 
breakfast with him, the AP reported. Vic 
Minahan left Stanford’s journalism school 
in the spring of 1943 before completing 
his junior year. His father is publisher 
of the Green Bay (Wis.) Gazette and the 
Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent. 


Lr. Witt Rocers, Jr. (Stanford-Profession- 
al '39) is now fighting in France with a 
tank destroyer battalion. Rogers, son of 
the humorist, resigned his seat in the 
house of representatives on May 23 to re- 
enter the army as a second lieutenant. 
At present he is serving as a scouting pla- 
toon leader. 


‘Tis Almost Invariably 
“Four Star” Event When 
That L. A. Chapter Meets 


SDX Members Get First-Hand 
Reports From War Fronts 
by Correspondents 


Los ANGELES—It started out to be 
just another of those corking dinners that 
the American Institute of Journalists (the 
Los Angeles Professional chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi) holds every other month. 

The July gathering wound up, however, 
as a four-star sooper-dooper. First off, 
there was Bill Tyree substituting for 
Chris Cunningham of the UP who was 
unable to hit town in time. Bill is the 
UP bureau chief at Honolulu, on the 
mainland for a few weeks while estab- 
lishing the UP’s new Trans-Pacific head- 
quarters in Hollywood. 

Next there was Yates McDaniel, the for- 
mer AP chief down in Australia, who 
made history with his stuff out of Singa- 
pore just before it fell, and who is still in 
there pitching. 

Then Frankie Filan, who won the Pu- 
litzer prize this year for his Tarawa pic 
tures made with a borrowed camera, had 
the brothers rolling in the aisles with his 
droll accounts of a cameraman’s odd ad- 
ventures. 


Tuen, almost topping the others, came 
Louis Lochner, for 21 years AP bureau 
chief in Berlin, with his bitterly barbed 
view of the so-called attempt on Adolph’s 
life a few days before. (Date of the dinner 
July 26. Place, Taix French Restaurant. 
Present, 96.) 

Finally, following the precedent set by 
the recent Democratic convention, the 
chapter changed half a horse in midstream 
with L. D. Hotchkiss, m.e. of the L. A. 
Times, taking over the presidency from 
Ernest Foster, L. A. bureau chief for UP. 
“Old Miser” French, the ex-major, could 
not be induced to cough up the dough so 
had to be continued on as treasurer. Bill 
Shea, Culver City Star-News, is the new 
vice-president, and Neil Murray, El Monte 
Herald, is secretary. 


THe most recent meeting of the chapter 
—on September 14—held up to the usual 
high level with Larry Allen of AP, Don 
Caswell of UP, and Bob Gros who makes 
a hobby of interviewing people as speak- 
ers. Caswell was fresh in from the South- 
west Pacific with a tribute to the work of 
General MacArthur. Allen told of his 
capture by the enemy in Tobruk and life 
in a German prison camp. Gros gave 
grand entertainment in describing his in- 
terviews with Roosevelt, Dewey, Willkie, 
Bricker, and Father Divine. Eighty-two 
attended. 





Capt. Joe W. Mutter (Northwestern ’29), 
administrative assistant in the college and 
pre-flight section of the AAF Central Fly- 
ing Training Command, has been pro- 
moted from the rank of first lieutenant at 
the command’s Randolph Field, Texas, 
headquarters. For 11 years preceding his 
entrance into military service, Miller was 
a member of the administrative staff at 
Northwestern university. 


Lieut. Ricuarp A. SicceLKow (Wisconsin 
41), last reported “somewhere in Italy,” 
was adjutant of his unit, Hq. Sec., 439th 
Signal Bn., Cons. Avn., and his address 
was APO 650, c/o Postmaster, New York. 


Heads Coast Chapter 





L. D. Hotchkiss 


L. D. Hotchkiss (Southern California 
Professional), managing editor of the Los 
Angeles Times is the new president of the 
American Institute of Journalists, the Los 
Angeles professional chapter of SDX. He 
succeeds Ernest Foster (Southern Cali- 
fornia ’34), Los Angeles bureau chief for 
the United Press. A Hawkeye by birth, 
Hotchkiss got his AB at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1916 and immediately 
started work as a police reporter on the 
Des Moines News. He was on the Des 
Moines Register-Tribune until he enlisted 
in the army for service in World War L. 
On his return he worked for the Des 
Moines Capital for a year then went to 
California in 1920. His first job was re- 
porter on the Los Angeles Examiner 
where he later became assistant city edi- 
tor. He went to the Times in 1922 and 
there has served as reporter, assistant city 
editor, city editor, assistant managing edi- 
tor and managing editor (since 1934). 





Ricuarp W. Kevusinx (Stanford °44) has 
been commissioned a second lieutenant of 
field artillery at Fort Sill, Okla., and as 
signed to the 769th. F. A. Bn., Camp 
Barkeley, Texas. 


Capt. ALLAN J. OppenHEeIM (Stanford ’38) 
recovered a Nazi cache of priceless old 
books and manuscripts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth and some original Da Vinci 
drawings. After the Allies captured Mint- 
turno, Italy. Capt Oppenheim was in ad 
vertising in New York City before joining 
the Army. His father is publisher of 
Western Advertising, San Francisco. 


Ltr. Donatp Ropert WuHiTeMAN (Kansas 
33) has been assigned to the AAF Cen- 
tral Flying Training Command as an as- 
sistant finance officer, it has been an 
nounced at the Command’s Randolph 
Field, Texas, headquarters. Whiteman, 
who was employed prior to his entrance 
into military service as a civilian prop- 
erty auditor for the finance unit of the 
War Department, is a graduate of the 
Army’s Finance School located at Duke 
university, Durham, N. C. Lt. and Mrs. 
Whiteman are living at 2908 Broadway, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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‘THE BOOK BEAT: 





Literally Lost 


IDEAS IN AMERICA by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. 304 pp. $3.00. 


Howarp MUMFORD JONES’ Ideas 
in America is the type of book that a 
book reviewer (or literary critic, if high- 
sounding titles are permitted) will nat- 
urally rave about. 

Anyone who has read about liberal 
education, American culture or literary 
criticism has heard of Howard Mumford 
Jones, now dean of the graduate school 
of arts and sciences at Harvard univer 
sity. His book is beautifully written and 
his appeal is stirring. Dean Jones’ con 
cern for his subject and his enthusiasm 
about it are transferred to the reader. 

This short (text runs only 236 pages, 
the rest is notes) collection of 13 essays 
and speeches written in the last ten years 
is divided into three parts. The first es- 
says are devoted to an explanation of the 
need for literary history. Jones’ remarks 
are pointed and provoking. In this sec- 
tion, he lashes out at “the continuing ten 
dency . . . to ignore, patronize, or min- 
imize the national literature” as “a weak 
ness of the first order.” A history of our 
colonial letters would permit us to com- 
prehend the routes of our American tra- 
dition, he says. Until this is done and 
done well, we will get no place. 

In the second section, Dean Jones re 
views the studies of American literary 
history. His conclusion is that we have 
no real studies about this nation’s letters. 

Dr. Jones feels that much real work 
must be done in cultural synthesis. This 
has not been done previously. We are, 
he says, only in the pioneer stage. The 
careless and half-hearted efforts in this 
field in the past must be redone. He fears 
that we may not be so successful in un 
doing the work of the “conclusion jump- 
ers” of the past. 

The judgment and objectivity of many 
American literary historians must be se- 
riously questioned. To judge American 
literature in terms of Marx or Freud or 
anyone else is a gross injustice. It must 
be interpreted in terms of Americana. 

The last section of Ideas in America on 
“The Responsibilities of Writers to Amer- 
ican Literature” is stimulating reading. 
The five chapters are challenging. Though 
addressed to American scholars, these 
chapters might be profitably read by the 
serious-minded among working news- 
papermen. 

The Harvard dean’s appeal is directed 
to the American scholar-writer to do his 
duty by the society of which he is a part. 
He urges them through conscientious re- 
search and excellent writing to protect 
American culture and to make the people 
realize that we really have something in 
American letters. What we lack, he feels, 
is a proper knowledge and understanding 
of our intellectual past. If we had this we 
could better understand today and to- 
morrow. 

Read Ideas in America and if you agree 
with Dr. Jones’ plea, you may also agree 
that newsmen who record American life 
day by day—and that includes our intel- 
lectual and literary life—could help in 
the problem to which the author seeks an 
answer.—DIck FITZPATRICK. 
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Pacific Parade 


PACIFIC BATTLE LINE by Foster 
Hailey. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1944. 405 pp. $3.50. 


Action by American forces in the Pa 
cific was and is today an absorbing story 
as it is reported day by day by corre- 
spondents with the several American 
fleets in that vast, not-so-quiet body of 
water. Pacific Battle Line is New York 
Times Correspondent Foster Hailey’s rec 
ord of the United States Navy in the Pa- 
cific from Christmas, 1941, through the 
conclusion of the Aleutian campaign in 
August, 1943. 

In those 20 months, Timesman Hailey 
visited all of the areas of the Pacific ex 
cept the Philippines, the East Indies and 
New Guinea. 
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The story of our role in the Pacific can 
be divided into three phases. Immediate- 
ly after Pearl Harbor we were on the 
defensive. Some months later, while we 
had to be careful of what the Japs might 
do, we were able to muster enough force 
to occasionally strike out at them. In 
1943, we were able to go after the Japs 
in force. 

Hailey’s story of the Pacific is absorb 
ing for it is the retelling in a crisp, inter 
esting style of a first-rate news story. In 
addition, it is worth while because, in 
reality, it is a story of the ability of Amer 
ican men. Hailey says “the exigencies of 
war bring out in many men traits you 
would not know they had—patience un 
der pressure, cheerfulness under great 
difficulty, stoicism under pain, raw cour 
age in the face of danger.” 

The book contains many interesting 
photographs and has numerous diagrams 
showing areas of battle. The book has a 
five page war chronology at the end. 
Dick FITZPATRICK. 


THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Freedom of Expression 


AKING his text from Foreign Secre 
tary Anthony Eden of Great Britain, Jack 
L. Warner, executive producer of Warner 
Bros. film studios, declared that freedom 
of expression is a basic and fundamental 
right which must be guarded and cher 
ished as one of the fruits of victory. 
Eden’s statement had been to the effect 
that the current war is not just combat 
to determine a victor and a vanquished 
but is a struggle to assure for ourselves, 
our children, and their children the se 
curity of peace and freedom. 

That this struggle will halt with the 
military victory is a conception that 
Warner undertook to correct. The defeat 
of the Axis, and the regimentation and 
regulation which it signified, should sig 
nal renewed vigilance for the future. 

“Looking ahead,” Warner said, “I ven 
ture to suggest some principles that 
should serve as a guide to us all. They 
are principles which the founders of this 
country knew very well, but which many 
were forgetting until war came as a pow 
erful and tragic reminder of their eternal 
truth. 

“There are six points, six messages, 
which postwar pictures must carry to the 
American people and to the world: 

“1. Every one of us is responsible for 
safeguarding our great American heritage 
of freedom. 

“2. Every one of us must remember 
er freedom, if taken for granted, can be 
ost. 

“3. We must be quick to recognize the 
forces that will destroy freedom. 

“4. We must be physically able to put 
down those forces if they attack us. 

“5. We must be morally able to keep 
them from developing within our coun 
try. 

“6. We must never forget that the world 
cannot exist half-slave and half-free.” 

The occasion for Warner’s speech was 
the presentation of a plaque in behalf of 
the Canadian government to the studio 
for the film, “The Shining Future.” 


“I hope that long after the picture has 
served its purpose of helping the Cana 
dian government to sell war bonds, it will 
be remembered as still another way in 
which friendly nations united together 
in a common cause to defeat a common 
enemy. 

“The use that our war government and 
our armed services have made of the mo 
tion picture and the extent to which they 
have called upon us for assistance consti 
tutes a milestone in the development of 
the film as a means of carrying informa 
tion and inspiration to large numbers of 
people. 

“Since Pearl Harbor we have been able 
to supply the armed services with many 
training and recruiting films and to sup 
port the various home front war pro 
grams with informational subjects made 
in Hollywood and shown in every theater 
in the country. .. . 

“Two and one-half years of war have 
also demonstrated how important the mo 
tion picture is in the life of a nation at 
war—important to provide some recrea 
tion, some escape from the terrible trag 
edy of war, and important also in keep 
ing alive the meaning of war and the high 
purposes for which we fight. 

“Long before Pearl Harbor, pictures 
like ‘Confessions of a Nazi Spy’ were 
warning our people of the dangers of 
Nazi propaganda. During the war such 
pictures as ‘Mrs. Miniver’ made us real 
ize the meaning of human sacrifice. And 
now we continue to go forward with pic 
tures like ‘Wilson,’ which will bring home 
the lessons of the last war.” 

And, another point Warner scored: “I 
am sure that every motion picture pro 
ducer agrees that the motion picture, with 
its great potential power to do good, must 
not be content with entertainment alone. 
I know that in the years after the war, 
just as during the war, our total product 
will include many pictures that will carry 
the great truths of our times.” 

See you next issue! 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





WW asumoron—there is one Sigma 
Delta Chi man here in the Capital to 
whom all his brothers should be proud 
to take off their hats. He is Cov. Cartos P. 
Romuto, Secretary of Information and 
Public Relations of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in Exile. 

“Romie,” as he is affectionately called 
by his SDX brothers, was initiated into 
the fraternity by the Chicago professional 
chapter in 1942. His most recent honor 
came in August when he was given a 
seat in U. S. House of Representatives as 
resident commissioner of the Philippines. 

But the colonel is first, last and always 
a newspaperman. While a student at the 
University of the Philippines, he was on 
the editorial staff of the Citizen and later 
on the Philippine Herald. After graduat 
ing from the University and receiving a 
master’s degree from Columbia univer 
sity, he returned to the Islands and be- 
came editor of the Tribune, an English 
language daily. A few years later, he be- 
came editor and chief of the T. V. T. (Trib- 
une-Vanguardia-Taliba) publications. He 
also was a professor of English at the 
University of the Philippines. While he 
was a director and president of many or 
ganizations and societies, the colonel’s 
prime occupation was that of editor and 
publisher of the D. M. H. M. (Debate 
Mabuhay-Herald-Monday Mail) news 
papers and managing director of radio 
stations KZRM and KZRF. 

But Carlos Romulo has always been 
primarily interested in writing. The fore- 
most Filipino journalist, he is the first 
man outside the American continent ever 
to win a Pulitzer prize. This he did in 
1941 for a series of interpretive articles 
on the Far Eastern situation. 

He has been in the country less than 
two years and has written | Saw the Fall 
of the Philippines and Mother America. 
The former was on the best seller lists. 
Séor: to be published is his third book 
written here, called My Brother Ameri- 
cans. 

“Romie” gets his title of colonel as an 
aide to General MacArthur. He calls him- 
self “an impromptu soldier” but any one 
who knows the dynamic little (just over 
five feet) gent will know that that is not 
really true. When war came, he was com- 
missioned a major and in the field was 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel, then colo- 
nel. He has been twice awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Star, has won the Sil- 
ver Star, two Oak Leaf Clusters and the 
Purple Heart—all for gallantry in action 
General MacArthur has publicly paid the 
highest tributes to the colonel. 

“Romie” is a very busy man. For in. 
stance in the last eighteen months he has 
given more than 600 lectures in 400 Amer- 
ican cities. But with it all, Carlos P. 
Romulo is not too busy to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Washington chapter’s board of 
directors and attend all SDX functions. 

Army regulations prevent “Romie” from 
wearing an SDX insignia. He once said 
so publicly and was so proud of the fact 
that he was an SDX man that members 


of the Chicago group who were initiated 
with him gave him a silver glasses case 
with an SDX emblem on it. He is very 
proud of it and will display it without 
being coaxed... . 

Rosert K. Ricnarps (Ohio State, 34) 
has recently been named editorial direc- 
tor of Broadcasting Magazine by its edi- 
tor and publisher Sot TaisHorr (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Professional, *43). Since 
early 1942, Bob has been assistant chief 
radio censor here in the Capital. After 
leaving school, he was a copywriter with 
a Detroit advertising agency, and then 
served as continuity editor of a radio sta- 
tion in Columbus. From 1936-1938, he 
was successively a reporter, rewrite man 
and copy reader on the Cincinnati Post 
and at the same time a newscaster on 
WCTO. The four years before coming to 
Washington, he was production manager 
of WSPD in Toledo. .. . Other SDXers 
on broadcasting’s staff are Gm GARDNER 
(Washington & Lee, ’40) and Jack Levy 
(Iowa, 26)... . 





War Theme Dominates Founders’ Day Banquet at Dallas 





Boyp Simmons (Washington, D. C., Pro 
fessional, ’44) is leaving his post as chief 
of the Labor News Desk, OWI, to return 
to Detroit News. After attending Wayne 
university, he edited a community paper, 
the Strathmoor Press in Detroit, and then 
became a labor reporter on the News in 
1937. Simmons was a Neiman fellow at 
Harvard in 1940-41.... Cart Mann 
(Oklahoma, °34) is now a feature writer 
for the Overseas Branch of the OWI. He 
has been successively with the Lawton 
(Okla.) Daily Constitution, a correspond- 
ent for the Daily Oklahoman, a magazine 
writer for the Dallas Centennial Exposi- 
tion and a writer for WKY in Oklahoma 
City. After free-lancing in New York, he 
came to Washington with the Federal 
Works Agency and in 1940 joined the Ra 
dio branch of the War Department’s bu- 
reau of public relations. Last year, as a 
free-lance, Mann wrote four books, one 
of which Lightning in the Sky was on the 
Book of the Month Club’s recommended 
| ag Mee 


_ 


War themes dominated the Founders’ Day banquet of the Dallas professional and Southern 


Methodist University chapters, at which Alfonso Johnson was toastmaster. 


to right) were Richard 


! . Provenson, who was coxswain on a landin 
Pfc. Jack Russell, back from combat marine service in the Southwest 


Speakers (left 
barge at Salerno; 
acific; Lieut. C. F. 


Sorgi, who was wounded in infantry action in Italy; and Hugo T. Speck, news editor of 








station WFAA and KGKO, who was Berlin manager for the International News Service 

in the early part of the war. The dinner was preceded by the initiation of seven new mem- 

bers, with G. B. Dealey, chairman of the board of the Dallas Morning News and former 
national honorary president of the fraternity, serving as editor. 


Emory and Georgia Chapters Enjoy a Picnic Together 





Heads of the schools of journalism and the chapters of Sigma Delta Chi at Emory and the 


University of Georgia got ether at the picnic held by the Em chapter on July 25 

Being served here gE iss if Nixon are (from left to righ t): John E. Seotey. dean of the 

Henry W. Grady school of journalism at the University of Georgia; Pvt. Gordon Sears, pres- 

ident of the Emory chapter; Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, head of the Emory University depart- 

ment of journalism; C. P. Se Ss, president of the Geor: chapter; and William Good, 
manager of the Atlanta bureau of the International News Service. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


558 Americans took vanilla! 


They boarded a Swedish ship in a 
Portuguese port after being released 
from German internment camps. And 
every one brought a long pent-up 
appetite for ice cream. 

“We must have eaten at least a quar- 
ter of a ton of it the first day out,” one 
of the Gripsholm passengers reported. 
“ That very human, very American 
incident has been multiplied many 
times during this global war—in every 
sector where Uncle Sam’s sons and 
daughters are serving. Ice cream means 
birthday parties and strawberry socials 
and the corner drug store. Ice cream 
brings a brief taste of home to a 
bearded soldier or a tired nurse. 


THE QUILL for September-October, 1944 


But ice cream is much more than 
a pleasant memory or a delicious 
dessert. Like milk and cream, ice cream 
is a valuable food, rich in vitamins 
and calcium. 

That’s why ice cream appears on 
Army and Navy menus as regularly 
as possible — and civilians cannot al- 
ways get all they want. But if you'll 
be content with your fair share, you 
can continue to enjoy ice cream. 

For our part, we'll make as much 
ice cream as we can—and keep it pure 
and good—and continue the intensive 
research that has developed so many 
nutritious products from milk — na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America, 


OE 
NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 




















DOCTOR’S oe 


WE LIKE TO FEEL the newspaper industry has found us a 
useful friend these past 60 years . . . and we intend to keep 
that trust by continuing to act as a liaison for the exchange of 


news and helpful information. 


We're pretty proud that the newspaper industry looks to us as 


its newspaper . . . makes us feel like a doctor’s doctor. 


Weare constantly striving to find new ways to help our readers. 
Thus, you will find many things in EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
useful to many people . . . news behind the invasion cover- 
age, what is happening at the important conventions, what's 
new with the radio and television boys, many interesting spe- 
cial features and departments—‘“The Advertising Survey,” “In 
the Business Office,” “Photography,” “Classified,” “Shop Talk 
at Thirty,” etc. 


We like working for you, and what is more, we like working 


with you. 


EDITOR &. PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Journal. in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 





